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THE SUNDAY 


Holding Rover. 


E once had a very large, hand- 
some ie) whose name was 
‘*Rover.’ He was a very 
clever dog as well as a hand- 

some one, and would fetch papa’s boots, 

open the door, ring the bell, and carry 
all manner of things. One stormy win- 





ter’s night papa was driving home from | 


the city. It was very dark, and the 
wind blew off papa’s hat, and carried 
it away behind. Before papa could 
stop the horses, Rover made a bound 
on to the wheel and scrambled into the 
seat with the hat in his mouth, not 
much the worse, and then jumping 
down resumed his position behind the 
carriage. He used to delight in accom- 
panying me in my rambles round the 
house, when I would get a ribbon round 
his neck, and we used to have great 
fun. If he saw any one approaching 
the house, he used to make a bound; 
but when I said ‘‘ Quiet, Rover,’’ he 
would look up, as much as to say, ‘‘ All 
right, I will look after you,’ and re- 
sume his usual playful manner. Papa 
hid the handle of an ax in a hedge, 
and pointed it out to Rover. The next 
day he was told to go and fetch it, when 
he trotted off and returned with it, look- 
ing quite pleased at his feat. So you 
see ‘‘ Rover’? was not only handsome 
but clever also. 





LovABLE GiRLs. —Girls without an 
undesirable love of liberty and craze for 
individualism, girls who will let them- 
selves be guided, girls who have the 
filial sentiment well developed and who 


\ 
\ 


CHATTERBOX. 


man who acts as their mother, girls who 
know that every day and all day long 
cannot be devoted to holiday-making 
without the intervention of duties more 
or less irksome, girls who when they 
can gather them accept their roses with 
frank and girlish sincerity of pleasure, 
and when they are denied submit with- 
out repining to the inevitable hardship 
of circumstances—these are the girls 
whose. companionship gladdens and 
does not oppress or distract the old, 
whose sweetness and ready submission 
to reasonable control of authority make 
life so pleasant and their charge so 
light to those whose care they are; 
these are the girls who become good 
wives in the future, and, in their turn, 
wise and understanding mothers, and 
who have to choose out of many where 
others are sought of none. The leaven 
of them keeps society sweet and pure; 
for, if all English girls were as recalci- 
trant as some are, men might bid adieu 
to the woman and the home according 
to the ideal hitherto cherished. 





Let the members of households ever 
remember that at home there should 
be peace and unity, though all the world 
be at war. Those bound by the ties of 


_kindred should uphold each other, and 


bear with each other’s foibles and hide 
them from strangers’ eyes. Those who 
dwell under the same home-roof must 


fight under one flag or be defeated. | 


Policy, if not good feeling, should bind 
together the members of every house- 
hold. 


oo 


Deeds are fruits—words are but leaves. 


\ 


feel the love of a daughter for the wo- | 
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THE SUNDAY 


Kastern Water-Cartiery. 


ERE they stand, dressed in the 
same garb and occupied in 
the same work as the Bi- 

: ble women of olden time.— 
When, behold, Rebekah came out, 
with her nitoher: on her shoulder,”’ 
holding it with one hand, no doubt, 
just as we see the maidens in our pic- 
ture. It is the business of these East- 
ern girls to fetch water. They put on 
their best clothes, and, morning and 
evening, when it is cool and pleasant, 
they troop down to the wells to fill 
their pitchers and to gossip a little 
about the doings of their neighbors, 
and if they see a weary traveler they 
will offer him a cool drink. Some of 
the women carry water-skins made of 
goat or camel-skins, instead of stone 
jars—‘‘leathern buckets to draw water 
with, bottles old.and rent and bound 
up.’ If you were to go to Egypt you 
might see men carrying such water-skins 
filled with water from the Nile. They 
are called sackkas; and as they go 
along they cry in a loud voice, ‘‘ Oh, 
may God compensate me!’’ Then peo- 
ple know that cool water is to be had, 
for nothing, perhaps, if it is a saint’s 
day. Well might our Lord assure the 

Jews that for a cup of cold water given 

in His name they should not lose ‘their | 

reward. 








FAITHFULNESS IN LitTLE THINGS.— 
It may be ours only to sow little seeds 
of love and kindness in some neglected 











corner of our own surroundings, or to | 
uproot from our own hearts noxious © 


weeds which may be thriving there ; or 


CHATTERBOX. 


it may be our mission only to suffer the 
will of God. But, if we be faithful in 
that which is least, striving in each 
little moment to know and do God’s 
will concerning it and us, ours may be 
a record of more perfect days, and 
we shall obtain an enduring crown—a 
crown far more bright and beautiful 
than ever rested on the head of an 
earthly monarch. 


—————_ofo—__——_ 


WHEN you bury an old animosity, 
never mind putting up a tombstone. 


—_—__0¢e—__—_— 


A Pornt or CourtEesy.—There is one 
little piece of kindness which almost 
all, old and young, have opportunities 
to perform, and by the practice of 
which they can very materially add to 
the comfort and happiness of less fortu- 
nate persons. It is to avoid looking at 
deformities or marks of disease when 


_ they are met in the street or the home. 


The keen suffering given to a sensitive 
person—and all persons with a noticea- 
ble deformity may well be supposed to 
be sensitive on that subject—is such as 
one who has felt it can alone understand 
to the full. Of course it is the most 


natural thing for the eye to fall upon 


that which is marked or unusual; but 
hat is a poor excuse for unkindness. 
_We-ought deliberately to school our- 
selves not to add by look or by word to 
the unhappiness of those who have al- 
ready enough to bear. 


ooo 


PRAYER will make us leave off sin- 
ning, or sinning will make us leave off 


praying. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Song of the Birdy. | 


WhISTEN to the birds, dear, 
Listen to the birds, 

Singing to the morning breeze, 

Singing to the listening trees, 

Songs that have no words, dear ; 

But we know the birdies sing 






*) 





To the praise of Him who made | 





them, 
And who fashioned everything. 


Watch them soaring sunward, 
Singing as they soar ; 
Singing to the day begun, 
Singing to the smiling sun, 
While his bright beams pour 
Over hill and plain, dear, 
And over holt and lea; 
On the glancing river dancing, 
Gleaming golden on the sea. 





Mr. RUSKIN on Biste ReapIne.— 
Mr. Ruskin, in the /ors Clavigera, 
says: How much I owe to my mother 
for having so exercised me in the Scrip- 
tures as to make me grasp them in what 
my correspondent would call their ‘‘ con- 
crete whole ;”’ and, above all, taught me 
to reverence them as transcending all 
thought and adorning all conduct! This 
she effected not by her own sayings o 
personal authority, but simply by com- 
pelling me to read the book thoroughly 
for myself. As soon as I was able to 
read with fluency she began a course of 
Bible work with me, which never ceased 
till l went to Oxford. She read alter- 
hate verses with me, watching at first 
every intonation of my voice, and cor- 
recting the false ones, till she made me 
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understand the verse, if within my 
reach, rightly and energetically. It 
might be beyond me altogether; that 
she did not care about; but she made 
sure that as soon as I got hold of it at 
all I should get hold of. it by the right 


end. In this way she began with the 


first verse of Genesis and went straight 
through to the last verse of the Apoca- 
lypse; hard names, numbers, Levitical 
law, and ail; and began again at Gene- 
sis next day. Ifa name was hard, the 
better the exercise in pronunciation ; if 
a chapter was tiresome, the better les- 
son in patience; if loathsome, the bet- 
ter the lesson in faith, that there was 
some use in its being so outspoken. 
After our chapters (from two or three a 
day, according to their length, the first 
thing after breakfast, and no interrap- 
tion from servants allowed—none from 
visitors, who either joined in the read- 
ing or had to stay up-stairs—and none 
from any visitings or excursions, except 
real traveling), I had to learn a few 
verses by heart, or repeat, to make sure 
I had not lost something of what was al- 
ready known; and, with the chapters 
above enumerated, I had to learn the 
whole body of the fine old Scottish pa- 
raphrases, which are good, melodious, 
and forceful verse, and to which, to- 
gether with the Bible itself, I owe the 
first cultivation to my ear in sound. It 
is strange that, of all the pieces of the 
Bible which my mother thus taught me, 
that which cost me most to learn, and 
which was, to my child’s mind, chiefly 
repulsive—the 119th Psalm—has now 
become of all the most precious to me 
in its overflowing and glorious passion 
of love for the law of God. 
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12. SS ULN DAY 


The Creation of Light. 


IN the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. 
And the earth was without 
form, and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said, Let there 
be light: and there was light ! 

His voice broke the silence. At his 
command the dark clouds parted, and 
his smile rested upon the earth like a 
benediction. 

The shadows rolled away like mist 
before the morning sun. 

The mountains took shape, and were 
crowned with splendor. 

The valleys stretched from sea to sea, 
and marked their boundary lines. 

The great oceans, the rivers and lakes, 
and all the little streams danced joy- 
ously and reflected the glory that shone 
down upon them. | 

Order and beauty began their reign, 
and oh! what a scene of matchless 
splendor was that upon which the 
Great Creator looked down after he 
had said, Let there be light! 

And God saw the light that it was 
good ; and God divided the light from 
the darkness. And God called the light 
Day, and the darkness he called Night. 

And the evening and the morning 
were the first day. 








Happiness.—Most of the wrong-do- 
ing in the world comes from an uneasy 
craving for pleasure of some sort. The 
desire for revenge produces all kinds of 
malicious and hateful conduct; the 


Cried Per BO) Xx: 


| yearning for gain suggests dishonesty, 


fraud, oppression, injustice; the appe- 
tite for sensual gratification leads to 
gluttony, intemperance, and vice. A 
state of true happiness would render 
these cravings impossible ; the higher 
gratifications once thoroughly enjoyed, 
no room would be left for the lower. 
The great happiness of love annihilates 
revenge and malice ; sympathetic pleas- 
ures extinguish selfish ones; pure and 
innocent recreations, cheerful society, 
and wholesome habits preclude the 
temptations to vicious courses. In a 
word, happiness, in its truest meaning 
and best forms, is the foe to wrong- 
doing, and in this sense it may be said 


_ that those who are happy are good. 


—-__o-o-- ——___—_- 


THE science of life may be thus epito- 
mized—to know well the price of time, 
the value of things, and the worth of 
people. 

PuRITy OF SPEECH.—One of the high- 
est characteristics of manhood is purity 
of speech. Nothing will make a man’s 
influence and reputation becomea wreck 
more speedily than improper conversa- 
tion. 


—_——___eoe___——_- 


CuLTURE should not be rare. We 
want a cultured class ; men and women 
in whom the processes of civilization 
have done their perfect work in ¢a- 
pacity to think, in felicity of expres- 
sion, in breadth and accuracy of knowl- 
edge, in fineness of manners, in the 
sense of beauty, in the art of living, 
in wisdom alike to use or dispense with. 
riches. 





JHE. SUNDAY CHATTERBOX. 


The Sea-Gull’s Home. 


Kingdon were friends as well 
as schoolfellows, and their 
friendship for each other often 
led them into difficulties. Walter was 





He had made up his mind to have the 
nest, and meant to make Walter a cat’s- 


OBERT CARTER and Walter _paw. He unfolded his plan: Walter 
was to lie down on his chest and lean 


over the edge; Bob was to hold him 


_ fast by the legs, and Lewis to clutch 
hold of Bob. 


a good-tempered boy, with an open, © 


truthful disposition; but Robert’s was 


of a different character, being crafty, | 


selfish, and cowardly. 

‘*T say, Wattie,’’ said Carter. 

**Well,’’ said Walter. 

‘*Let’s go and look for a gull’s nest.’’ 

‘‘ All right. Come on, Lewis. I hope 
we shall find one; but it’s hard to get 
at them—they duild so far down.”’ 

The boys now walked along the ex- 
treme verge of the cliff, peering down, 


hat 3 ti thing but cl 
u or some time nothing put clumps | ple for life, but Walter had almost 


of samphire and patches of sea-pink | 


were to be seen. : At length, however, 
a shout from Bob brought the others to 
his side. 


‘*There—there—don’t you see,’’ he | 


cried, excitedly ; ‘‘down there, on that 
ledge of rock among the tall grass— 
can’t you see two young birds? Look! 
they’re opening their beaks. 
we could only get them before the old 
bird comes back.”’ | 

‘Well, we can’t,’ said Walter, 
quickly; ‘‘there isn’t a hole to put 
your foot in, and it’s too far to reach 
over. No one but Brian Molloy with 
his rope could get that nest.’’ 

‘*“You’re afraid,’’ said Bob with a 
sneer | 


‘“No, ['m not afraid, Bob, but I | 
coulda’t get that nest without arope; if — 


you can, why don’t you get it yourself ?”’ 


Oh! if | 








—————— ES 





This was agreed upon, and. Walter 
took off his coat and leaned over the 
iedge. He almost touched the nest, 
when all at once the earth gave way, 
and Walter and Robert fell over. Lewis 
was horrified ; but when he regained his 
senses he gave the alarm, and after a 
while a man was let down with a rope 
and rescued the two boys, who had been 
caught by some brushwood about half- 
way down. They were hauled to the 
top, and it was found that Robert was 
very badly hurt, and would be a crip- 


escaped injury. They have ever since 
kept away from the cliffs, and their 
love of gulls nests has ceased. 





Don’t Fret.—One fretter or despairer 
can destroy the peace of a family, can 
destroy the harmony of neighborhoods, 
can unsettle the councils of cities, and 
hinder the legislation of nations. He 
who frets or desponds is never the one 
who mends, who heals, who repairs evil ; 
more, he discourages, enfeebles, and too 
often disables those around him, who, 
but for the gloom and depression of his 
company, would do good work and keep 
up brave cheer. The effect upon a sen- 
sitive person in the mere presence of 
such a being is indescribable. It is to 
the soul what a cold, icy mist is to the 
body—more chilling than the bitterest 


But that was not what Carter wanted. | storm. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Waiting an Answer. 


= el HIS bright-looking youth is em- 

ployed as a page in the ser- 
vice of some noble or royal 
personage, and is waiting an 
answer in response to some missive sent. 
The practice of employing youths of 
noble birth in personal attendance on 
the sovereign existed in early times 
among the Persians, and was revived in 
the middle ages, under feudal and chiv- 
alric usages. The young nobleman then 
‘passed in courts and castles through 
the degree of page, preparatory to be- 
ing admitted to the further degrees of 
esquire and knight. The practice of 
educating the higher nobility as pages 
at court, began to decline after the fif- 
teenth century, till pages became what 
they are now, mere. relics of feudal 





usages. Four pages of honor, who are | 
_by so doing they destroy their princi- 


personal attendants of the sovereign, 
form part of the state of the British 
court. They receive a salary, and on 
attaining a suitable age receive from 
Queen Victoria a commission in the 
army. 





EpucatTion. — Education is not so 
much a positive and unmixed good in 
itself, as a power capable of producing 
good. This is often overlooked by those 
who make the most strenuous and lauda- 
ble efforts to raise the coming generation 
intellectually and socially. ‘They see 
so clearly the need of mental develop- 
ment and the benefits which it is capa- 
ble of producing, that they very natur- 
ally conclude that, when they have se- 
cured it for the young beings who are to 
manage the world in a few years, they 











CHATTERBOX;: 


have done all that is needful to fit them 
for their important and responsible du- 
ties. The truth is, that education, in 
the popular meaning of the word, gives 
strength, energy, capacity, and influ- 
ence, but not direction. It puts a valu- 
able tool into the hands, but does not 
always give the wisdom to use it. It 
enables the future man and woman to 
accomplish great results, but does not 
always insure that they shall be good 
as well as great. It makes its fortunate 
possessor a larger, more powerful, and 
more important factor in the commu- 
nity, but whether for good or “or evil it 
cannot determine. 


—_—____ ee —___—_ 


For Giris.—Many young girls do 
not understand the witchery of bright 
eyes and rosy lips, but set off their 
beauty by all the artificial means that 
lie in their power, never reflecting that 


pal charm—that of innocence. The 
rounded cheeks, the bright eyes, the 
waving hair of a girl in her ‘‘teens,”’ 
need only the simplest setting. Rich 
fabrics and sumptuous adorning are 
more for the matron, her dress gaining 
in ample fold and graceful sweep as she 
puts on the dignity of years. The sea- 
sons teach us something here, if we go to 
Nature for an object-lesson. How dif- | 
ferent her charm from the deep, matur- 
ing summer, when the hues are decided, 
and the air is loaded with the perfume 
of a thousand censers! The school-girl 
is only on the threshold of summer. 
She has not crossed it yet. Let her 
copy the sweet grace of the spring on 
her graduation day, and discard arti- 
ficiality. 


Ha 
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THE SUNDAY 


On Christmas Day in the 
Morning. 


nes BAIWO little maidens, Nelly and 
Sue, 
With the aid of their dear 
sister Prue, 

Sang a carol one Christmas morning ; 
And this is the song those girls did sing, 
While ‘‘all the bells on earth did ring 

On Christmas Day in the morning.”’ 





This is the ever sacred morn 

When Christ in Bethlehem was born, 
Then let us in glad homage raise 

Our hearts and voices in His praise. 
Poor is our best attempt, we know, 
But He doth judge the heart, and so— 
If we but strive to do aright, 

And be well-pleasing in His sight— 
Our song may be as sweet to Him 

As that of quiring Cherubim. 


With Christ for pattern, let us pray 
For all mankind on this blest day— 
For Christian people, and as well 

For all who on,this earth do dwell: 
For His sweet grace is unconfined, 
And wooing as the soft south wind ; 
More bounteous than the summer rain, 
Fast ripening flower and fruit and grain ; 
More largely liberal than the sun, 
That sheds its beams on every one. 
Nor, while we pray for others, let 

Us our poor feeble selves forget, 

But beg of God’s all-loving care 

A larger, deeper, tenderer share. 


od 


No costly gifts or odors sweet, 

Have we to lay at Jesus’ feet; 

Only the simple offering 

Of children’s humble praise we bring. 
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What, though we are not great or wise, 
A loving heart He most doth prize: 
So as we grow in years, may we 

More tender and more gracious be, 
And thus make daily life divine 

As worship at a sacred shrine ; 

Each household duty’s least event 
Made holy as a sacrament. 

O let us ever children be 

In innocent simplicity ; 

Though steadfast in our purpose, still 
In all things bending to His will ; 
With prompt obedience acquiescing 
In chastisement as well as blessing. 


Thus ever striving for the good, 
And taking it as daily food, 
Ourselves with Christian grace adorn- 
ing, 
We may His praise the better sing, 
While ‘‘all the bells on earth do ring 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 





At Homre anp ABRoAD.—We shall 
not succeed in being pleasant abroad if 


| we practice nothing but detestability at 


home. If a husband is rude to his 
wife, his politeness to others is a mere 
surface sham. If a young man is rude 
to his mother, he is not truly courteous 
to any one else. If he does not act as 
rudely towards some others, it is be- 
cause he is a coward as well as a ruffian, 
and is afraid to do it. He who is rude 
to a sister or a younger brother will be 
rude to all, except those whom he sees 
holding vengeance in their fists. And 
awkwardly enough will he play the 
agreeable to other people’s sisters, who 
has practiced nothing but the arts of 
torment upon his own. 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Little Truants. 


eS |ELIGHTING in the bright sun- 
\' ny morning, William and his 
little sister played truants 

4} from school, and amused 
themselves until nearly noon. Then, 
frightened at their tardiness, they hast- 
ened to the school-room door, breath- 
less and trembling, and looked in, hop- 
ing the school- mistress would be so 
busily engaged as not to observe their 
entrance. But her quick eye detected 
them, and severe punishment followed. 
Thus it is later in life. We each have 
our watchful school-mistress ; it may be 
public opinion or conscience. It is 
surely something within or without us, 
detecting our short-comings, and bring- 





ing us to judgment. How careful should. 


we be, then, never to play truant from 
Right and Truth. Learn to go to school 
bright and early, and when in school 
give all your attention to your teacher 
and your lessons, and you will be sure 
to turn out to be a very smart man or 
woman. If you play truant it is doubt- 
ful if you ever will. 





Common SENsE.—The phrase ‘‘ com- 
mon-sense’’ is generally applied to indi- 
viduals, and used to indicate a certain 
style of character. It designates a man 
who is well ballasted, and moves on an 
even keel, one who is not carried away 
by the winds of passion or warped by 


prejudice, one who does not change his | 


mind very often, and is not easily led 
astray by dreamy-and speculative peo- 
ple. When the coast is clear and the 
light is strong, he moves boldly and 
confidently —but he always feels his 
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way in the dark. He is circumspect— 
that is, as the etymology of the word 
indicates, he looks all around before 
acting, and not merely in one direction. 
He very rarely, if ever, makes a fool of 
himself—this a great thing to say of a 
man. Heis not given to boasting, and 
does not parade himself ostentatiously 
before the public. He is superior to 
shams, however high-sounding. He 
judges men according to what they are, 
and not according to what they call 
themselves. 





A TrueE LAapy.—A true lady not only 
is always at ease, no matter with whom 
she is conversing, but she contrives also 
to make her companion as much at ease 
as herself. Some people, quite uninten- 
tionally, cause uncomfortable pauses in 
conversation, simply by the habit of 
hearing in perfect silence a remark 
which is not actually a question. It is 
not that they wish to ignore it, but it 
does not occur to them that a reply or 
comment is required, so the unfortunate 
utterer of the remark feels snubbed, 
and ceases to chat with the same ani- 
mation as before. One simple rule to 
bear in mind will go a great way toward 
winning the reputation of being a pleas- 
ant companion. It is, always to show 
some interest in whatever is said to 
you. 

Ir we would be great and worthy, we 
must make ourselves so; we. shall as- 
suredly not drift into nobleness. Only 
by painful and persistent care can we 
rise up to our best selves, only by dili- 
gent spiritual husbandry eradicate the 
weeds and cultivate the grain. 
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THE SUNDAY 
Trinity Church, New York. 


HE first church edifice of this 

parish was completed in 1697, 

on the ground granted it by 

William and Mary, and now 

occupied by the present building. It 

stood unchanged for forty years, when 

it was rebuilt. In 1776 it was destroyed 

by the great fire. After a lapse of 

twelve years it was rebuilt, but in 1839 

was pulled down because considered 
unsafe. 

The present building was finished in 
1846, and is justly regarded as one of 
the most pleasing and perfect speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture in the city. 
The magnificent spire—the tallest in 
New York—is 284 feet high, and con- 
tains a fine chime of bells. The entire 
edifice is built of brown sand-stone. 
The interior, with its groined roof sup- 
ported by carved Gothic columns, is 
grand and impressive. The chancel 
contains an altar and reredos of carved 
stone, erected as a memorial to the late 
William B. Astor, by his sons. 

The churchyard contains many tomb- 


stones, dating back as far as 1697, and. 


also the graves and monuments of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Captain Lawrence, 
also the martyrs’ monument, erected to 
the memory of the ‘‘ Patriotic Ameri- 
cans who died during the Revolution in 
British Prisons.”’ 





To Poor Boys.—Never sit down des- 
pairingly and say, ‘‘It is impossible for 
me torise in the world. I am onlya 
poor boy. There is no chance for me.”’ 
Why, it is just such as you who have 
risen highest and become men whose 
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names are known throughout the world, 
who thoroughly understood at the out- 
set that their fortunes were in their own 
hands, and that hope, and energy, and 
effort, were better than all the family in- 
fluence in the world. Inherited wealth 
seems to be actually enervating. Tal- 
ents too often lie disused in the hands 
of rich men’s sons. What need of 
striving? they think; competence is 
theirs; and often such men squander 
the fortunes they have not earned, and 
lives that began in luxury end in beg- 
gary. ‘*‘No living soul will ever give 
me a penny,” seems to be about as 
wholesome a prophecy as a boy can 
read in the book of fate. Despair be- 
cause you are poor? Whzy, that is the 
very reason that should bid you hope! 
The biographies of most great men, of 
most successful men, will tell you that, 
if you but read them. 





————-_  @ 


To Giris.—Be cheerful, but not gig- 
glers ; be serious, but not dull ; be com- 
municative, but not forward; be kind, 
but not servile. Beware of silly, 
thoughtless speeches; although you 
may forget them, others will not. Be- 
ware of levity and familiarity with 
young men; a modest reserve, with- 
out affectation, is the only safe path. 
Court and encourage conversation with 
those who are truly serious and con- 
versable ; do not go into good company 
without endeavoring to improve by the 
intercourse permitted to you. Nothing 
is more. unbecoming, when one part of 
a company is engaged in profitable con- 
versation, than that another part should 
be trifling, giggling, and talking com- 
parative nonsense to each other. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Ndam and Eve driven out 
of Eden. 


WETTER God had made the world, 
he formed Adam and Eve, and 
gave them a beautiful garden 
to live in. Everything was 

cee for the enjoyment of our first 

parents, for whose delight the flowers 
bloomed, and the trees yielded every 
variety of fruit. 

God had said to Adam, Of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat: 
But of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil thou shalt not eat of it; for in 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die. ; 

Satan, in the form of a serpent, came 
to Eve and tempted her to eat of the 
forbidden fruit. It was not the fruit 
that tempted her, but the desire to 
know why God had forbidden them to 
eat of the tree of life. 

Eve tasted the fruit, and 
Adam to taste also. 

God was very angry at their disobe- 
dience, and their sin brought great sor- 
row into the world. 

When Adam and Eve were walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day, 
they heard the voice of the Lord God, 
and hid themselves from his presence. 
But God called them before him, and 
then drove them out of the beautiful 
garden of Eden, and commanded them 
to work and toil as they never had been 
obliged to do while they had enjoyed 
his favor. 

And God placed at the east end of the 
garden of Eden a cherubim, and a flam- 
ing sword which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life. 





gave to 








‘keeper, the best economist. 
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MANNER.— Lack of refinement in 
one’s manner or incivility in one’s ordin- 
ary personal address ought to be a mat- 
ter of regret to the person whose daily 
life displays such adefect. But it is by 
no means uncommon for men and wo- 
men to think, or to pretend they think, 
that rudeness of manner and neglect of 
the courtesies of life are evidence of a 
strong character, and that a coarse and 
uncivil habit of speech is an admirable 
proof that the speaker is a ‘‘ plain, 
blunt person,’’ who is above shams and 
pretences. Nevertheless, while rude- 
ness may exist along with strength of 
character and integrity, it is always a 
blemish to them, and never a help. 


———--0e@o = —— 


THERE is one field where educated 
women are in demand. That is the 
home. The educated woman is the best 
wife, the best mother, the best house- 
The ‘*‘ com- 
ing men” could afford to pay all the 
expenses of a full training for their fu- 
ture wives, merely for the greater good 
they would receive from them. Six 
years of hard study are well invested, 
if for nothing more than to be able to 
answer a thousand questions which 
curious youngsters will be asking in a 


few years. 
——___  @ e —_—_- 


TALENT is power; tact is skill. Tal- 
ent is weight ; tact is momentum. ‘Tal- 
ent knows what to do; tact knows how . 
to do it. Talent makes a man respect- 
able; tact will make him respected. 
Talent is wealth ; tact is ready-money. 
For all the practical purposes of life 
tact carries it against talent in the pro- 
portion of ten to one. 




















THE SUNDAY 


The Baby. 


HERE did you come from, baby 
dear ? 
Out of the everywhere into 
the here. 





Where did you get your eyes so blue ? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle 
and spin % 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear ? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth 
. and high ? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm 
white rose ? 
Something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of 
bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get that pearly ear ? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and 
hands ? | 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you dar- 
ling things ? 

From the same box as the cherub’s 
wings. 


How did they all just come to be you ? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 
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But how did you come to us, you dear ? 
God thought of you, and so I am here. 

LittLe Tuines.—It is only a little 
thing—only a small sacrifice—therefore 
it is not appreciated. How many ad- 
mirable actions are overlooked because 
they are little and common? Take, for 
instance, the mother who has had 
broken slumber, if any at all, with the 
nursing babe, whose wants must not be 
disregarded ; she would fain sleep a 
while when the breakfast-hour comes, 
but patiently and uncomplainingly she 
takes her timely seat at the table. 
Though exhausted and weary, she serves 
all with a refreshing cup of coffee or 
tea, before she sips any herself; and 
often the cup is handed back before she 
has time to taste her own. Do you hear 
her complain—this weary mother—that 
her breakfast is cold before she has 
time to eat it? And this is not for one, 
but for every morning perhaps, through 
the year. Do you call this a small 
thing? Try it and see. Oh, how wo- 
man shames man by her forbearance 
and fortitude, in what are called little 
things! It is these little things that 
are tests of character. It is by these 
‘little’? self-denials, borne with such 


_ self-forgotten gentleness, that the hum- 
blest home is made beautiful, though 


we fail to see it, alas, until the chair is 
vacant, and the hand that kept in mo- 
tion all the domestic machinery is pow- 
erless and cold! 

A CELEBRATED philosopher used to 
say, ‘‘The favors of fortune are like 
steep rocks—only eagles and creeping 
things mount to the summit. 
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LHE SUNDAY 


How I Won the Prize. 


W'AS considered a dull boy 
when I first went to school. 
I had two brothers, one older 
e and the other younger than 
myself, and they had both received 
prizes at examinations, but no one 
thought me capable of obtaining one. 
It was March, and in the following June 
there was to be a special distribution of 
prizes ; one of the chief features of the 
examination day was to be recitations, 
and various books were quoted from 
‘which to select our orations. My 
brothers Willie and Harry spoke with 
much glee about their prospects of 
prizes, and pointing to me said, ‘ Poor 
Charlie! will he manage to carry off a 
wooden spoon ?’ 

‘¢Their words troubled me, and trou- 
bled my poor mother too, I could plainly 
see. Yet, by way of encouragement, she 
patted me on the back, saying, ‘ Never 
mind; Charlie will make as good a man 
as any of you,’ and took great pains 
in hearing me say my lessons. 

‘‘There was one present, however, 
who took special notice of these re- 
marks, though I did not know it at the 
time, and that was a little cousin named 
Louisa. She was paying us a long visit, 
as her father and mother had gone 
abroad for a time. 
girl of ten years, she had twice as much 
sense as any of us boys, could read and 
write well, could recite poetry like a 
full-grown lady, and could stitch and 
embroider to perfection. 

‘*She made no comment that evening, 
but the next morning she rapped at my 
bedroom door very early, saying, ‘ Char- 





Though only a little | 
_ prizes was to take place, I felt confi- 
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he, Lam going to the farm to fetch the 
milk, and I want you to go with me.’ 

‘‘ wished her far enough at the time,’ 
for, like all stupid boys, ‘a little more 
sleep, a little more slumber,’ was con- 
sidered by me a luxury. However, 
my cousin was so pressing that I was 
obliged to get up. 

“We had to go down a country lane 
to a farmhouse for the milk; it was. 
quite half a mile distant from our cot- 
tage, and during the walk there and 
back, Louisa, in her pretty little delicate. 
way, impressed upon my mind that it was. 
quite possible for me to get a prize ; nay, 
that the thing wasa certainty if I would. 
only try my best. ‘Now,’ she said, 
‘from this day, you know, I am to be 
your governess, and you’ ll have to obey 
me; but you must not tell anybody. It 
must be a secret. But won’t we sur- 
prise them all!’ 

‘‘Kvery day it seemed easier to get 
up in the morning, and as the days 
lengthened we started earlier for the 
milk, so that we could have quite an 
hour on the road. Then in the evening 
we took a ramble in the fields and lanes, 
sitting under shady trees as the summer 
advanced. 

‘My little governess made such prog- 
ress with her pupil that the schoolmas- 
ter looked upon me with approbation, 
and by the time the distribution of 


dent of success, although somewhat tim- 
orous. When the eventful day came, I 
was found fully prepared, passed my 
examination, and received my prize. I 
returned home that day very happy, 
and very, very thankful to my dear lit-~ 
tle governess. 
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THE... SUNDAY 
Sowing in Tear. 


AE; went forth sorrowing at the 
break of day, 

Cloud follow’d cloud, and in 

| a wild affray 

Piled up black mountains in the sunken 
west, 

And we came following on the dead 
cold breast 

Of wintry earth, and cast our seed 
abroad. | 





‘‘In faith,’’ said a still voice, ‘‘as to 
our God ;”’ 

But tear-dimm’d we cry, ‘‘Who art 
thou, Lord ? 

And who are we, toil-weary, sick of 


heart, 

Sowing this seed? Oh, have we any 
part ; 

In Thy great harvest, or must others 
reap ?”? 


The still voice answered not. Silent as 
day : , 

Our Master hideth Him; and we, we 
keep 

Our sad procession through the barren 
field 

And never first-fruit does our labor 
yield, | 


tears. 


One day with Thee, we know, is as our 
years, 

And our long year one day to Thee 
appears. 





| 
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Sick, sick of hope, so far removed, so 
lone, 

Only the wind soughs mocking of our 
moan, 

We are brought very low, and none 
doth mark. 


See Sg en 


Very WELL.— “How -d’ye do?” 
“Oh, very well, thank you!’’ How 
lightly we say it; yet whata question it 
is, and what a wonderful thing, in this 
world of suffering and accident, to be 
actually able to answer that we are very 
well! Nevertheless, we do not even 
utter the words gravely, or with the 
thought that God has especially blessed 
us, unless after some long and serious 
illness, in which we have learnt the 
value of health. The man who should 
always follow his ‘‘very well’? with a 
thanksgiving to the Almighty would 
perhaps be considered anxious to ex- 
hibit his piety; but surely, when we 
have once paused to consider what be- 
ing ‘‘very well’? means, the ‘‘ Thank 
God for all His mercies’? must follow, 
silently, if not audibly, the statement 
that we and those we love are ‘‘ very 
well,”’ 





THERE is no trait in the human char- 
acter so potential for weal or woe as 
firmness of purpose. It is wonderful to 


' see what miracles a resolute and un- 
But round about us falls the rain of | 


yielding spirit will achieve. Before its 
irresistible energy the most formidable 
obstacles become as cobweb barriers in 
its path. Difficulties the terror of 
which causes the sons of ease and lux- 
ury to shrink back with dismay pro- 
voke from the man of lofty determina- 
tion only a smile. 
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THE SUNDAY CHATTERBOX. 


The Deluge. 


ROP ScyJ LEN the world had existed for 

im ( nearly two thousand years, 
and the inhabitants were very 
numerous, God became very 
angry because of the wickedness of the 
people. They disobeyed his laws, be- 
came idolatrous, and sinned in many 
ways. 

One or two good men were inspired by 
God to preach to these rebels, and en- 
deavor to recall them to a state of obe- 
dience. 

The Lord waited to be gracious, but 
the people refused to heed the warn- 
ings, or to repent of their evil deeds. 

Then God’s patience and forbearance 
gave way, and he determined that his 
power should be shown terribly. 

He taught Noah how to build an ark, 
and instructed him as to the number and 






kind of creatures that should inhabit it. | 


And the Lord shut him in. Thena 








great flood swept over the face of the | 


earth. Even the mountains were cover- 
ed, and nothing but the ark was seen 
to move upon this great waste of waters. 

All mankind perished, except those 
who were in the ark. Driven by the 
rising and raging waves from every foot- 
hold they might gain, how dreadful 
were their sufferings ! 

At the end of many days Noah sent 
a dove out of the ark. But the dove 
found no rest for the sole of her foot. 
After a while he sent forth a second 
dove, and she brought him back an 
olive leaf, showing that the waters had 
subsided. 

When the earth was dried, God 
brought Noah and his family out of 








the ark, and made a covenant with 
them, and set his rainbow in the cloud 
as a token that the world should never 
be destroyed again in the same way. 





THE Duty oF PRAISE.—We have all 
been taught that it is our duty to praise 
God, but few of us have reflected on our 
duty to praise men, says Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. 
our near and dear ones; and, when we 
love most, and see most to love, then 
only is the wise time wisely to speak of 
what should still be altered. Parents 
should look out for occasions to com- 
mend their children as carefully as they 
seek to reprove their faults; and em- 
ployers should praise the good their 
servants do as strictly as they blame the 
evil. Watch till a blundering servant 


_ does something well, then praise him 
_ for it, and you will- see a new fire light- 


ed in the eye, and often you will find 
that, in that one respect at least, you 
have secured excellence thenceforward. 
Lastly, let us all make’a bead-roll of all 
that is good and agreeable in our posi- 
tion, our surroundings, our daily lot, 
our friends, our children, our servants, 
and charge ourselves to repeat it daily, 
till the habit of our minds be to praise 
and to commend. Let us also adopt 
Fénelon’s motto, ‘‘ Perfection alone can 
bear with imperfection.”’ 





Keep your promise to the letter, be 
prompt and exact, and it will save you 
much trouble and care through life, 
and win for you the respect and trust 
of your friends. 


Cast no dirt in the well that gives 
you water. 


We should praise our friends, 








THE SUNDAY 


X Royal Example; 


OR, THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND HER 
FAVORITE KITTEN. 


HERE is a lady of high degree 
often see, 
Wherein both truth and 


i | 
beauty shine— 


A gracious lady of kingly line. 





You know her well; for her name, 
though great, 

Is a household word in our favored 
state : 

‘As daughter, as wife, and as parent 
dear, 

Her praise each day with delight you 
hear. 


Her virtues are many; but ’mid them 
all 

Unto one your notice I fain would call ; 

Tis a virtue fitting a child of kings— 

A tender love for all helpless things. 


No creature avoids her face with dread, 

Scared by harsh tones and a haughty 
tread : 

No! her gentle mien and her cheerful 
voice 

Make the timid bold, and the tame re- 
joice. | 


O youthful Band of our country’s hope, 

Pledged against monstrous ills to cope! 

Pledge yourselves, too, no pains to 
spare 

To follow the steps of this lady fair ; 


Whose lovely picture you | 
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To cherish the timid, protect the weak ; 

And never your spite or ill-humor 
wreak 

On feeble things at your mercy laid, 

Whom God your Father designed and 
made ! 


From cruel children were tyrants raised, 

Whose deeds with fear have your hearts 
amazed : 

A cruel youth is a hateful sight ; 

But in meERcy the noblest hearts de- 
light. 


—_———_ooo———_——_ 


BEAvTY is one of the divine things 
of life. No one can question this. The 
homage paid to it by all nations is one 
of the first fruits as it is the greatest 
motive-power of civilization, and a na- 
tion without any perception of beauty, 
or its correlative, ugliness, would be 
wanting in one of the essential ele- 
ments of humanity. It has inspired 
poets and artists, led great men to noble 
deeds, awakened that love which makes 
life godlike, and preserved souls from 
falling into grossness, meanness, and 
error. 

Tue silent pressure of the hand is 
often of more vital good than a whole 
volume of good counsel ; and one tear, 
one kiss, one bright encouraging smile, 
can help the broken heart, the sinking 
spirit, where words of advice would fall 
unheeded, or be an aggravation to pres- 
ent pain. The essence of good counsel 
is understanding; and only those are 
useful advisers who realize conditions 
and measure the limits of necessity, 
while also realizing suffering and meas- 
uring the extent of its pain. 
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(From the Psalms.) 
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! r1sE, Thou Judge of the world; arise, and help us. 


r 


ow down Thine ear, and hear me. 

onsider my calling. 

eal Thou with me, O Lord God, according unto Thy mercy. 
nter not into judgment with Thy servant. 

orsake me not, O God. 

o not far from me; give ear unto my prayer. 

ave mercy upon me, O Lord; have mercy upon me. 
ncline Thine ear unto my calling. 

udge me, O Lord, according to Thy righteousness. 

nit my heart unto Thee. 

ead me forth in Thy truth, and teach me Thy statutes. 
ake me a clean heart, O God. 

ever leave me, nor forsake me. 

rder my steps in Thy word. 

onder the voice of my humble desires. 


uicken me, O Lord, for Thy Name’s sake. 





emember me, O Lord. 
how Thou me the way that I should walk in. 
each me Thy way. 


My voice shalt 
Thou hear (iy 
| .1.- petimes, O Lord. 


Wom fo wo & 





nto Thee will I cry, O Lord, my strength. 


CS 
Cc 


V isit me with Thy salvation. 

W e wait for Thy loving-kindness, O Lord. 

X cellent Js Thy Name, O Lord, in all the earth. 
Y ea, my songs will I make of Thy Name. 

Z ion heard of it and rejoiced. Alleluia. 


REGGIO 


THE SUNDAY 


Reaping in Joy. 


clouds gather’ d, 
There came a soft wind sigh- 
ing on its way ; 
Out of the east arose a pallid splendor ; 
Clad as in raiment that a God should 
lend her, 
The dead earth shimmered through a 
mist of day. 





~ Dead? She awakeneth. All her pulses 
beating, 
Trembling, astir, with some divine de- 
cree, 
Her bow’d head lifted to the light above 
her ; 
Her full heart knowing that the light 
doth love her, 
Her soul breaks forth in one green 
' ecstacy. 


Up in the high heaven the lark is 
poised ; 


The sunlight burnisheth his little 


wing, 
And over the mown field a glory steal- 
eth. 
O blesséd day! that to our light reveal- 
' eth 


The seed of sorrow grown the flower 


of spring ! 
C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 





THE HumMAN GARDEN.—Look at your 
flower-garden, lying yonder before your 
windows. You know what care you 
must give it if you would have it pros- 
per—how you must train the tender 
vines, and water the young plants, and 
weed and loosen the soil. Left to itself, 
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great weeds would soon choke the flow- 


ers; and, though you find it hard to have 
as Many roses as you want, it would be 
difficult to be rid of the crop of nettles 
that would spring up if you forgot 
those beds a week. So it is with a hu- 
man garden. The bad things grow 
faster than the good, and without help 
too ; while you must not only help the 
earthly blossoms—the human herbs of 
virtue—but fight for them against the 
human weeds. It is romantic and pret- 
ty tosay that good always triumphs, and 
that the right is always victorious, but 
it is not true; and those who have 
power should always remember this. 
One of the noblest tasks a great man 
can take upon himself is, to weed the 
human garden, and give the good, the 
pure, and the honest plants a chance to 
bear flowers and fruit, of which those 
stinging-nettles, evil men, are always 
striving to rob them.—M. K. D. 





Boys.—What is really wanted as re- - 
gards boys is to light up the spirit that 
is within them. In some-sense and in 
some degree there is in every boy the 
material of good work in the world—in 
every boy—not only in those who are 
brilliant, not only in’ those who are 
quick, but in those who are stoiid, and 
even in those who are dull, or who seem 
to be dull. If they have only ‘the good > 
will, the dullness will clear away day 
by day under the influence of the good 
will. If they only exert themselves, 
they will find that every day’s exertion 
makes the effort easier and more delight- 
ful, or at any rate less painful, or will 
lead to its becoming delightful in due 
time. 
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a atlorning Song, J. W. Exrioyr. 
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I. My God, Whomakesthe — sun to know His pro-per hour to 
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rise, And, to give light to all be-low, Doth’ send him roundthe skies. 
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2. When from _ the chambers of the east His morn-ing race be - 


; round the world he shines. 


like the sun, would I ful - fil | The business of 
me, O Lord, Thine ear ly grace, Nor let my- soul 


Be - gin my work be-times,and still March on my -heav’nly’ way. 
- plain, That theyoungmorning of mydaysHas_ all been spentin vain. 





THE. SUNDAY 


The Trial of Abraham's 
Faith. 


HE patriarch’s abounding faith 

@ in God had been put to a se- 

vere test when the promise of 

a son was given after Abra- 
ham and his wife had reached a good 
old age. Isaac was born, and was the 
joy and comfort of his aged father, who 
took great delight in the lad. 

The most agonizing trial yet remained, 
and one in which the strongest parental 
feelings would shrink from the act com- 
manded. 

This child of promise—this only so- 
lace of his old age--God commanded 
Abraham to sacrifice as a burnt-offering 
upon the top of Mount Moriah. 

However the heart of the father may 
have rebelled, Abraham had no thought 
of disobeying God, but immediately 
made preparation for the sacrifice of 
this most precious offering. 

Abraham rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and with Isaac, his son, went to the 
place of which God had told him. 

Isaac said to his father: ‘‘ Behold 
the fire and the wood; but where is the 
lamb for a burnt-offering ?”’ 

And Abraham said: ‘‘My son, God 
will provide himself a lamb for a burnt- 
offering.’’ ) 

When the altar was built, Abraham 
bound Isaac and laid him upon the 
wood, and stretched forth his hand to 
slay his son. A voice from heaven 
stopped him, and as Abraham lifted 
his eyes he saw a ram caught by his 
horns in a neighboring thicket. And 
Abraham took the ram, and offered him 


wrong, right. 
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up for a burnt-offering instead of his 
son. 
—_——+40—_——_— 

THE Bricut Sripr.— Look on the 
bright side. It is the right side. The 
times may be hard, but it will make 
them no easier to wear a gloomy and 
sad countenance. It is the sunshine, 
and not the cloud, that gives beauty to 
the flower. ‘There is always before or 
around us that which should cheer and 
fill the heart with warmth and gladness. 
The sky is blue ten times where it is 
black once. You have troubles, it may 
be. So have others. None are free 
from them—and perhaps it is as well 
that none should be. They give sinew 
and tone to life—fortitude and courage 
toman. That would be a dull sea, and 
the sailor would never acquire skill, 
where there is nothing to disturb its 
surface. It is the duty of every one to 
extract all the happiness and enjoyment 
he can from within and without him; 
and, above all, he should look on the 
bright side. What though things do 
look a little dark? The lane will have 
a turning, and the night will end in 
broad day. In the long run the great 
balance rights itself. What appears ill 
becomes well — that which appears 





EvrERY woman has a mission on earth. 
There is ‘‘something to do” for every 
one—a household to put in order, a 
child to attend to, some degraded or 
homeless ‘humanity to befriend. That 
soul is poor indeed that leaves the world 
without having exerted an influence 
that will be felt for good after she has 
passed away. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Lost in the Snow. 


called a hard man. Perhaps 
Margaret should have waited 

4} longer than six short months 
after her mother’s death before she mar- 
ried James Dixon. Not that it is likely 
six years of waiting would have won her 
father over to it. He sent a message 
into the town to Margaret, that he had 
done with her—she was never to show 
her face before him again. 

For some months all went well with 
the newly-married pair. Then com- 
menced a series of domestic calamities, 
which was followed directly by the fail- 
ure of James Dixon’s health. In avery 
few weeks consumption carried him off. 
To crown all, in the midst of this dis- 
tress and gloom, Margaret’s baby came. 

This state of affairs was conveyed to 
her father. Job’s answer was, that 
which a ‘‘hard’’ man was pretty sure 
to send. ‘‘She had,’ he said ‘‘made 
her bed, and she must lie uponit. He 
should do nothing for her.”’ 

Margaret, by means of some plain 





sewing she got, struggled on in a poor. 


lodging, which an old woman, nearly as 
destitute as herself, let her have for 
next to nothing. But the cold weather 
came. Her child was beginning to fade 
from want of proper nourishment. _ 
On the morning of a cold; lowering 
day, she took leave of her kind old 
landlady. A long weary walk of nearly — 
sixteen miles was before her. There was 
snow upon the ground of some depth, 
owing to a somewhat heavy fall two 
days before. As she trudged on, she 
hugged the baby still more closely to 
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her bosom, and that seemed to give her 
strength. But the snow again began to 
fall. A darkening change in the air 
told her that the growing dimness was 
not only that of the thick-falling snow, 
—the night was come. The fierce cold 
wind, strengthening in its roar, bade 
fair to be a tempest during the dark 
hours. 

A numbness began to seize on her; her 
eyes were dazed with peering at the 
snow. Bells seemed to ring and voices 
to call her. No sooner had she strug- 
gled through one drift than another rose 
before her. At length, she could toil 
on no further. She sank into the fast- 
heaping snow, with the little baby close- 
ly pressed in her arms. 

At this moment, Job Branston was 
sitting on his own lonely hearth. Sud- 
denly, a large mastiff hound which he 
kept, rushed towards the door and set 
up a peculiar howl. 

‘‘Nanny, bring me the lantern,”’ said 
Job, speaking with a strange hollowness 
of tone. | 

Nanny was his only domestic. As 
she gave it to him, she told him in the 
plain dialect of those parts, that he was 
a fool for going out on such a night as 
this. But out he did go with the light. 
Rover greeted him with his booming 
barkings, starting forward, leaping and 
plunging in one set direction. Job 
toiled along after him. They came at 
last to Margaret in the snow with the 
baby in her arms. It was, indeed, a 
labor for him to get them home; but 
he managed it. A softening had come 
to Job in finding his daughter and his 
grandchild in the snow, he had some- 
how found—or had given him—a new 
heart. | 
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MORNING: 





HE stars are fading one.by one 
As rosy morning breaks ; 
The cock crows at the rising sun, 
The twittering swallow wakes. 
The Watchman with his spear and horn 
Stands gazing at the sky, 
While rising from the ripening corn, 


The lark is soaring high. 


The fragrant flowers perfume the graves 
Within the churchyard trim ; 
The aged lime its branches waves, 
And birds the water skim. 
Life’s busy hum is everywhere, 
The blacksmith’s forge now glows— 
Alone with, weary step and air 


The watchman homeward goes. 





The herdsman gaily blows his horn 
Which all his flock obey ; 

The miller’s up and grinding corn— 
Work ushers in the day. 

And thou, dear child, be busy too, 
First wash thy face with care, 

And ere thou go’st to school, as due, 


Be sure to say thy pray’r: 


‘Thou who art sitting on Thy throne 
Above both sun and star 

Who watched me through the night just flown, 
And kept all evil far: 

Beneath Thy guidance just and mild, 
O let me ever pray 

As humbly as a little child, 


32 


And grateful as to day! 
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HEN evening’s stealing | While bells are chiming 
O’er the West, And all go home, 
And bells are pealing: | The stars are climbing 
“Come to rest!” To heaven’s dome. 


Till morn shall through your windows peep.’ 


Ding dong! ding dong! their voice at eve ‘¢ Sleep on,” cry they, ‘‘for watch we’ll keep, 


Bids weary hinds their labors leave. 


We mark the shadows 
As they fall, 
And wrap the meadows 
In a pall 
And gladly welcome close of day 


That soothes with sleep our cares away. 


THE SUNDAY 


The First Nightingale. 


NDERNEATH this spreading 
tree, 
Bright-eyed Edith here we 
see ; 
She has passed some happy hours, 
Busied with the sweet spring flowers. 


A country maiden, well she knows 
Where each fragrant blossom grows ; 
Where the violet hides its head, 
Scarce rising from its mossy bed ; 


Or where the cowslip rings her bell, 
Or hyacinths cluster in the dell ; 
While campions, with their rosy hue, 
Dot here and there the carpet blue. 


So now, with bright and perfumed store 
Brimming the latticed basket o’ er, 
Edith sits resting in the shade 

By the fresh pale green foliage made, 


And listens with attentive ear 

Unto the strain so loud and clear, 
Which from the tiny feathered throat, 
A stream of melody, flows out— 


As the sweet singer of the vale, 

The ever-welcomed nightingale, 

Pours forth his hymn of joy and praise, 
Rejoicing in the sun’s warm rays. 


‘** Winter is gone!’’ he seems to say, 

‘* And I again have winged my way 
From distant lands; once more I roam 
To seek my well-loved English home.’’ 


A MorTHer’s Love.—A mother’s love ! 
How lightly do we often value and how 
little do we appreciate a kind, loving 
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mother! What a fountain of pure un- 
selfish loves rises up from her generous, 
loving heart! Who will love us as a 
mother does? And who will suffer, 
work, and toil for us, depriving them- 
selves of every comfort, in order that 
we may be well cared for and spared all 
anxieties and cares of life? No one 
but ‘‘mother.’’ We may have a kind 
father, gentle and loving brothers and 
sisters, and, when we grow older, and 
leave the paternal roof, we may be for- 
tunate in securing a kind husband or 
gentle wife, and may be blessed with 
dutiful and happy children; but no 
one will ever exercise toward us the 
same kind, patient love and gentle for- 
bearance as a mother. How kind we 
should be to her! We should share 
her anxieties, lighten the burden of her 
cares, and strive to make her declining 
years happy. It is a debt, as well as 
a duty, we owe to her, and it is happily 
in the power of all to pay it. Think of 
the many days of weary toil and the 
years of unselfish love and patient devo- 
tion she has given to us, and then let us 
ask ourselves if we can do too much for 


‘* mother.”’ 
————_+4¢0=——_—_—- 


Hope lies about the cradle and the 
erave alike ; lives with the rich and the 
poor alike ; adds brightness to the smile 
and softens the sorrow of the present; 
elorifies the mean surroundings, and 
poetises the magnificent. Hope isman’s 
best friend, only to be quitted for her 
pale, sweet sister Resignation, which 
sometimes we must perforce accept in- 
stead, when Hope, turning away her 
radiant face, forbids all endeavor, whis- 
pering softly, ‘‘submit.”’ 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Finding of Moses. 


Z|HE Israelites were for a long 
time in bitter bondage under 
the Egyptian kings, who were 
hard masters, and disobedient 





to God. One of these kings seeing how | 


the Israelites increased gave orders that 
every male child that was born among 
them should be cast into the river Nile. 

One poor woman who gave birth to a 
son was afraid to disobey the king’s 
command, and yet had not the heart to 
murder her own child. So she hid him 
for three months. At the end of that 
time, fearing she might be found out, 
she put him in a little ark and set him 
afloat among the rushes by the river’s 
brink. 

To this place Pharaoh’s daughter 
came to bathe, accompanied by the 
maidens who waited upon her. She 
saw the little ark floating among the 
reeds, and had it brought to her, and 
when the baby was uncovered he began 
to cry. 

‘This is one of the Hebrew’s chil- 
dren,’ said the king’s daughter, and 
she grieved over the little one thus 
cruelly taken from its mother. 

Then the sister, who had been left to 
watch the fate of her baby brother, step- 
ped forward from the place where she 
had been hidden, and offered to find a 
nurse from among the Hebrew women. 


Pharaoh’s daughter said ‘‘Go;’’ and | 


Miriam called the child’s mother, who 
took care of him, and received wages 


from the daughter of the very king who | : 
_ and never ‘“‘ wait for dead men’s shoes, 


had commanded the destruction of all 
the infant sons of Israel. 
When the child no longer needed a 


cess as independence. 
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nurse, his mother delivered him to Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, who called his name 
Moses, because she drew him out of the 
water. And he became a mighty man, 
and the deliverer of the children of 
Israel from the bondage of the Egyp- 
tains. 


PonpeR Tuis.—All things are en- 
gaged in writing their history. The 
planet, the pebble, goes attended by its 
shadow. The rolling rock leaves its 
seratches on the mountain ; the river its 
channel in the soil; the animal its bones 
in the stratum; the fern and leaf their — 
modest epitaph in the coal. The falling 
drop makes its sculpture in the sand or 
the stone. Not a foot steps into the 
snow, or along the ground, but prints, 
in characters more or less lasting, a map 
of its march. Every act of the man in- 
scribes itself in the memories of his fel- 
lows, and in his own manners and face. 
The air is full of sounds, the sky of 
tokens, the ground is all memoranda 
and signatures, and every object cover- 
ed over with hints which speak to the 
intelligent. 








NoTHING condaces so much to suc- 
People who are 
always waiting for help usually have to 
wait a long time. Assistance is not al- 
ways to be had for the asking. No 
matter how incompetent a man may be, 
there is always something he can do for 
himself. Do your part, whatever it is, 
and do it with a will. Never trust a 
man in any capacity if he has not with- 
in him the true spirit of independence ; 


for you are very likely to be disap- 
pointed. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Icebergy. 


HE term icebergs has commonly 
been applied to the glaciers 
occurring in Spitzbergen, 








CaS 


countries. It is also as commonly ex- 


Greenland, and other arctic | 





tended to the large peaks, mountains, — 


or islets of ice that are found floating 
in the sea. Itis the latter kind of ice- 
bergs we purpose to describe. 

Icebergs occur in many places in the 
arctic and antarctic regions ; some of 
them of astonishing magnitude. In the 
Spitzbergen Sea, indeed, they are nei- 
ther numerous nor bulky, compared 
with those of other regions; the largest 
that Captain Scoresby met with not ex- 
ceeding a thousand yards in circumfer- 
ence, and two hundred feet in thick- 
ness. But in Hudson’s Strait, Davis’s 
Strait, and Baffin’s Bay, they occur of 
a prodigious size. 
as sometimes occurring of the thickness 
of five hundred or six hundred yards. 


Frobisher saw one iceberg which was | 


judged to be ‘‘near fourscore fathoms 
above water.’’ One berg is described 
by Sir John Ross as having nine un- 
equal sides, as being aground in sixty- 
one fathoms, and as measuring 4,169 
yards (paces) long, 3,689 yards broad, 
and fifty-one feet high. The weight of 
this iceberg was estimated, by an officer 
of the Alexander, at above 1,292,000,000 
tons. 

The most abundant source of icebergs 
known in the arctic regions is Baffin’s 
Bay. From this remarkable sea they 
constantly make their way toward the 
south, down Davis’s Strait, and are 
scattered abroad in the Atlantic to an 


Ellis describes them | 
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amazing extent. The banks of New- 
foundland are occasionally crowded 
with these wonderful productions of the 
frigid zone; beyond which they are 
sometimes conveyed a distance of at 
least two thousand miles from the place 
of their origin. 

On some bergs, pools of water oc- 
cur stagnant ; on others, large streams 
are seen oozing through crevices into 
the sea. In a high sea the waves 
break against them as against a rock; 
and, in calm weather, where there is a 
swell, the noise made by their rising 
and falling is tremendous. When ice- 
bergs are aground, or when there is a 
superficial current running to leeward, 
the motion of other ice past them is so 
ereat that they appear to be moving to 
windward. Fields of ice, of considera- 
ble thickness, meeting a berg under 
such circumstances, are sometimes com- 
pletely ripped up and divided through 
the middle. Icebergs, when acted on 
by the sun, or by a temperate atmos- 
phere, become hollow and fragile. Large 
pieces are then liable to be broken off, 
and fall into the sea with a terrible 
erash, which, in some places, produces 
an echo in the neighboring mountains. 
When this circumstance, called calving, 
takes place, the iceberg loses its equili- 
brium, sometimes turns on one side, 
and is occasionally inverted. The sea 
is thereby put into commotion, fields of 
ice in the vicinity are broken up, the 
waves extend, and the noise is heard to 
the distance of several miles ; and some- 
times the rolling motion of the berg not 
ceasing, other pieces get loosened and 
detached, till the whole mass falls 
asunder like a wreck. 
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THE SUNDAY 


tLow to Return a Favor. 


NAN old Scotchman was taking his 
) | grist to the mill in sacks thrown 
Ay across the back of his horse, 
YX&S) when the horse stumbled and 
the grain fell to the ground. He had 
not strength to raise it, being an aged 
man, but he saw a horseman riding 
along, and thought he would ask him 
for help. But the horseman proved to 
be a nobleman who lived in a castle hard 
by, and the farmer could not muster 
courage to ask a favor of him. But the 
nobleman was a gentleman also, and, 
not waiting to be asked, he dismounted, 
and between them they lifted the grain 
to the horse’s back. John—for he was 
a gentleman, too—lifted his cap and 
said, ‘‘ My lord, how shall I ever thank 
you for your kindness ?”’ 

‘“Very easily, John,’’ replied the no- 
bleman. ‘‘ Whenever you see another 
man in the same plight as you were in 
just now, help him, and that will be 
thanking me.”’ 











— - po  — 


Low LineEss.—The world needs men 
more than anything else. Rtbies are 
not to be mentioned by the side of men 
that are stable, men that are thorough- 
ly honest and reliable, men that are 
right, men that are competent in their 
sphere. Such men are more precious 
than the gold of Ophir. There are lots 
of things lying loose all through” human 
society which are called men, but which 
are poor stuff. They are over-swollen. 
They falsely estimate themselves. They 
are without any moral judgment, or 
their moral judgment rests on a false 


: a 
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basis. They do not judge themselves 
by the higher law of manhood, or by 
the divine standard. They are not con- 
tent to stand at a point where they are 
really fitted to stand and execute the 
duties of life. So multitudes of: men 
rise and are smitten down again. Only 
here and there do we see men beginning 
low, progressing with moderation, main- 
taining what they gain, rising to the 
very end, and at last having the verdict. 
of men that they were more than they 
thought themselves to be. Universal 
just judgment and generosity tend to 
put men higher who put themselves 
low, and to put down the man who 
thinks himself to be greater that he 
really is. 


CHARACTER AND WorxK.—None of us: 
can pass through this world without en- 
countering obstructions to our progress. 
which time only will enable us to sur- 
mount, and perplexities which a hasty, 
petulant spirit will only augment. The 
eminent philosopher Newton said «that 
his success in science was attributable 
to patient thought. And all who have 
been illustrious for their attainments or 
achievements would, did they bear tes- 
timony, speak in similar terms. The 
growth of intellectual power, the ac- 
quirement of worldly possessions, and 
the formation of an admirable, lasting 
reputation require much time. That. 
which, mushroom-like, is to be of few 
hours’ duration, may, mushroom-like, 
occupy but a brief period in springing in- 
to existence. But the character and the 
work which are to spread wide and 
tower high and endure long must have: 
a broad, deep, well-laid foundation. 
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THE SUNDAY 


See my Pets. 


4s Y little pets have silken hair, 
As smooth and soft as velvet 
fair, 
Or yielding moss ; 
Long ears that droop and flap about— 
Ah! nowhere all the world throughout 
Could any other dogs compare, ‘with- 
out a loss. 





Six greater friends there could not be; 
I love my pets, and they love me, 
And that is why. 
And so we stand, this summer-day 
Here where the mid-day sunbeams stray 
That our six portraits you may see— 
my pets and I. 





Srory oF A PrINcELY Boy.—Charles 
X. of France, when a child, was one 
day playing in an apartment of the 
palace, while a peasant of Auvergne 
was busily employed in scrubbing the 
floor. The latter, encouraged by the 
gaiety and playfulness of the young 
prince, entered familiarly into conver- 
sation with him, and, to amuse him, 
told him a number of diverting stories 
and anecdotes of his province. The 
prince, with all the ingenuousness of 
chiidhood, expressed his commiseration 
for the narrator’s evident poverty, and 
for the labor which he was obliged to 
undergo in order to obtain a scanty 
livelihood. ‘‘Ah,’’ said the man, ‘‘ my 


poor wife and five children often go’ 


supperless to bed!’’ ‘‘ Well, then,’’ 
replied the prince, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘‘you must let me manage for 
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you. My governor every month gives 
me some pocket-money, for which I 
have no occasion, since I want for noth- 
ing. You shall take this money and 
give it to your wife and children—but 
be sure not to mention a word of the 
matter to any person, or you will be 
finely scolded.’? On leaving the apart- 
ment the honest dependent acquainted 


«the governor of the young prince with 


the conversation that had taken place. 
The latter, after praising the servant 
highly for his scrupulous integrity, de- 
sired him to accept the money, and to 
keep the affair a profound secret, add- 
ing that he should have no cause to 
repent of his discretion. At the end of 
the month the prince, who was Count 
diArtois, received his allowance as 
usual, and, watching the moment when 
he was unobserved, hastily slipped the 
whole sum into the hands of his protégé. 
On the same evening a child’s lottery 
was proposed for the amusement of the 
young princes by the governor, who 
had purposely distributed among the 
prizes such objects as were most likely 
to tempt a boy of the count’sage. Each 
of his brothers eagerly hazarded his 
little store, but the Count d’ Artois kept 
aloof from his favorite amusement. The 
governor, feigning astonishment, at last 
demanded the reason for his unusual 
prudence; no answer came from the 
count. One of the princes, his brother, 
next testified his surprise, and at length 
pressed the young count so hard that 
ina moment of childish impatience he 
exclaimed, ‘‘This may be very well for 
you; but what would you do if, like 
me, you had a wife and five small chil- 
dren to support ?”’ 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Brazen Serpent. 


OR nearly forty years the Is- 
raelites had been pursuing 
their pilgrim way through 
the wilderness, meeting with 

many obstacles and disappointments, 

yet miraculously provided for by the 

Divine Hand. 

One of their most terrible disap- 
pointments was when they had almost 
reached the borders of the Promised 
Land, and hoped to end their weary 
journey by taking a short route through 
the land of Edom. Instead of this they 
were compelled to go around it, by a 
long and circuitous way. This was too 
much for their rebellious and drooping 
spirits. They broke out into open abuse 
of Moses and of God. They were angry 
at the unchanging supply of manna, and 
at the prospect of spending more time 
in the cheerless and sandy desert. 

God punished this rebellion by send- 
ing fiery serpents. There was great 
distress. Myriads of the dreadful crea- 
tures came into the camp and bit the 
Israelites. Great numbers of the peo- 
ple died, and many who did not die 
endured terrible sufferings. 

But relief was at hand when the suf- 
fering people confessed that they had 
sinned against God. By Divine com- 
mand Moses made of brass an image of 
a serpent, and placed it high on a pole 
in sight of all the camp. They who 
were bitten by serpents might look at 
this image, and be healed as_ they 
looked. 

The brazen serpent thus became a 
type or symbol of the saving work of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up.” 

The image which Moses made was 
carefully preserved. In later ages the 
Israelites worshiped it. Six hundred 
years after it was made, King Hezekiah 
destroyed it, and called it ‘*‘ Nehush- 
tan,’’ which means ‘‘a piece of brass.”’ 





A CHEERFUL Wirr.—What a bless- 
ing to a household is a merry, cheer- 
ful woman—one whose spirits are not 
affected by wet days or little disap- 
pointments—one whose milk of human 
kindness does not grow sour in the sun- 
shine of prosperity! Such a woman, in 
the darkest hours, brightens the house 
like a piece of sunshiny weather. The 
magnetism of her smiles and the elec- 
trical brightness of her looks and move- 
ments infect every one. The children 
go to school with the sense of some- 


‘thing great to be achieved; the hus- 


band goes into the world in a conquer- 
or’s spirit. No matter how people 
annoy and worry him through the day, 
far off her presence shines, and he whis- 
pers to himself, ‘‘ At home I shall find 
rest!’? So day by day she literally 
renews his strength and energy. And, 
if you know a man with a beaming face, 
a kind heart, and a prosperous business, 
in nine cases out of ten you will find he 
has a wife of this kind. 





THE SABBATH.—The streams of relig- 
ion in a country, or in an individual 
soul, run deeper or shallower as the 
banks of the Sabbath are kept up or 
neglected.—Callott. 
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HANKSGIVING PEYMUN. 


2 a **O give thanks unto- the Lord; for 
0g as He is good.’’—Psalm cxxxvi. I. 












With spirit. JAMES H, CROXALL 





I. Thank God for pleas -ant 
2, Thank God, of good the 
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wea-ther; Chant it, mer-ry _ rills, And clap your hands to’- 
Giv-er! Shout it, sport-ive breeze! Re-spond, oh tune-ful 
es 
















Ye ex -ult-ing hills! Thank Him, teem-ing val -- ley, 


To the nod-ding trees: Thank Him, bud 5 ig flow - ri 
t 













rt Thank Him, fruit-ful plain, For the gold-eu sunshine Andthe sil - ver rain. 
2, As ye growand sing; Min-gle inthanks-giy-ing, Ev’-ry ‘liv - ing thing. 
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THE SUNDAY 
Spring. 


IPRING, Spring, 
Spring, 
Laden with glory and light 
f you come ; 
With the leaf, the bloom, and the but- 
terfly’s wing, 
Making our earth a fairy home. 
The primroses glitter—the violets peep ; 
And zephyr is feasting on flower and 
bloom. 
Arouse, ye sluggards; what soul shall 
sleep 
While the lark’s in the sky, and the 
bee’s on the palm ? 
The sweetest song, and the loudest 
string, 
Should pour a welcome to beautiful 
Spring. 


beautiful 





Spring, Spring, eloquent Spring, 
Thine is a voice all hearts must love ; 
Plenty and joy are the tidings you bring, 
As an earnest below of the mercy 


above— 
Oh! dull is the spirit and cold the 
breast 
That forgets not awhile it is earthly 
born ; 


While we look on the branch where the 
fruit shall rest, 
And the green blade promising golden 
corn— 
Arouse, ye sluggards ; awake and sing, 
A chorus of welcome to _ beautiful 
Spring. 





Worpbs oF Wispom.—We can gain 
the greatest victories over ourselves. 
What wits we shoufl be if we only ut- 
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tered the bright things we think of when 
the occasion has passed! <A good con- 
stitution is like a savings-box—its value 
is not known until it is broken. Mem- 
ory is strengthened by exercise, and 
life by rememberances. Never mind 
any other dowry if you have industry 
and economy. It is sad but true that 
we can silence our consciences easier 
than our desires. Mental pleasures do 
not cloy. Jealousy is no more than 
awkward homage. Wecan pardon, but 
can we forget? What a catalogue of 
social virtues a man requires to make 
him generally beloved! 





For THE Boys.—A certain man who 
is very rich now was very poor when he 
was a boy. When asked how he got his 
riches, he said, ‘‘My father taught me 
never to play till my work was finished, 
and never to spend my money till I had 
earned it. If I had but an hour’s work 
in the day, I must do that the first 
thing, and in an hour. And after that 
I was allowed to play; and then I could 
play with much more pleasure than if I 
had the thought of an unfinished task 
before my mind. I early formed the 
habit of doing everything in time, and 
it soon became easy to do so. It is to 
this I owe my prosperity.” 





IF you would insure success in your 
undertaking, whatever it may be, let 
nothing divert your attention from it. 
Leave nothing undone, no matter how 
seemingly little and unimportant it may 
be, which is calculated to promote its 
accomplishment. There is no other way 
to make success certain. It is not luck. . 
It depends on doing, doing, doing. 
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THE SUNDAY 


NXmy, Our Darling. 


AalH, who is our household dar- 


ling? 
The girl with the golden 
ES hair, 
With lips like ripe-red cherries, 
And a face so sweet and fair— 
Who comes with a smile in the morn- 
ing, 
Who comes with a kiss at night, 
With the voice like a bird at dawning, 
With the step of a fairy sprite. 





I saw her this morning, smiling 
Through a bower of red and green ; 

The prettiest little red riding-hood, 
That you ever could have seen. 
She was watching the early sunbeams, 
She was feeding the birdies small, 

As she sang them a morning welcome, 
The sweetest birdie of all. 


Never a pout of ill-nature 
Spoils that mouth so rosy-red ; 
Never a sulk or an angry frown, 
A word that should not be said ; 
Ever a thought for the friends she 
loves, 
Gentle, unselfish, and free ; 
No wonder she’s everybody’s darling ! 
No wonder she’s precious to me. 


——_—__ e¢e—_____ 


For Wives.—‘‘What do you think 
the beautiful word ‘ wife’ comes from ?”’ 
‘Tt is the great word in 
which the English and Latin languages 
conquered the French and the Greek. 


I hope the French will some day get a | ble to the poor. 


word for it instead of that dreadful 
word femme. 
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it comes from? The great value of 
Saxon words is that they mean some- 
thing. Wife means ‘weaver.’ You 
must be either housewives or house- 
moths; remember that. In the deep 
sense, you must either weave men’s for- 
tunes and embroider them, or feed upon 
and bring them to decay. Wherever a 
true wife comes, home is always around 
her. The stars may be over her head— 
the glow-worm in the night-cold grass 
may be the fire at her foot; but home 
is where she is ; and for a noble woman 
it stretches far around her, better than 
houses ceiled with cedar or painted 
with vermillion, shedding its quiet light 
far for those who else are homeless. 
This I believe to be the woman’s true 
place and power.”’ 





UsELEss DAvuGuTERS.—The poorest 
girls in the world are those who have 
never been taught to work. There are 
thousands of them. Rich parents have 
petted them; they have been taught to 
despise labor and depend upon others 
for a living, and are perfectly helpless. 
The most forlorn woman belongs to this 
class. It is the duty of parents to pro- 
tect their daughters from this deplor- 
able condition. They do them a great 
wrong if they neglect it. Every daugh- 
ter should be taught to earn her own 
living. The rich as well as the poor 
require this training. The wheel of 
fortune rolls swiftly round—the rich are 
likely to become poor, and the poor 
rich. Skill added to labor is no disad- 
vantage to the rich, and -is indispensa- 
Well-to-do parents 
must educate their daughters to work ; 


But what do you think ; no reform is more imperative than this. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Boay and Ruth. 


aA ay IN account of a famine there was 

in Bethlehem, Elimelech and 
Naomi, with their two sons, 
who went to the land of Moab, 
where they dwelt for a number of years. 
Elimelech died there, and his sons grew 
up and married Moabitish women. Af- 
ter awhile the sons died, and Naomi 
was left with her daughters-in-law, 
Orpah and Ruth, who were exceedingly 
fond of her. 

Naomi, however, did not wish to be a 
burden upon these young women, and 
decided to return to Bethlehem, where 
she had spent the days of her. youth. 
Both Orpah and Ruth desired to fol- 
low her, but she endeavored to dissuade 
them from such a purpose, by proving 
to them how much more advantageous 
it would be for them to remain in the 
land of Moab. 

Orpah was convinced of Naomi’s wis- 
dom, and bidding her mother-in-law an 
affectionate farewell returned to the 
homes of her kindred. 

Ruth, however, was more resolute in 
her determination to cling to Naomi, 
and could not be persuaded to leave 
her. 

Naomi and Ruth came to Bethlehem 
in the beginning of the barley-harvest, 
and Ruth begged that she might be al- 
lowed to glean with the maidens that 
were in the field. Naomi consented, for 
they were very poor, and it happened 
that Ruth went to glean in a field that 
was owned by Boaz, a wealthy kinsman 
of Elimelech. 

It was not long before Boaz noticed 
the beautiful gleaner, and inquired con- 
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cerning her. When he heard of her de- 
votion to Naomi, and of her many excel- 
lent traits of character, he fell very much 
in love with her and desired that she 
should become his wife. And Ruth 
married Boaz, and their descendants 
were illustrious. 





GoopNneEss.—Nothing makes a man so 
in love with purity as purity. Many a 
man has been lifted out of debasing sins 
against which he has vainly struggled 
by coming to know and love a pure, 
sweet woman. It is the sight of em- 
bodied goodness that makes us want to 
be good. Many a mother by the quiet 
usefulness of her life fills her children 
with a desire to be like her, that makes 
them in their turn unselfish. There are 
obscure men and women who hardly in 
their lives utter a word of conscious 
teaching, who, by their example, do 
more to make people around them 
gentle and truthful and Christ-like than 
any preacher can do. It is not those 
who talk about goodness, but those who 
are good that are the light of the world. 

Happy is the man whose life has ver- 
ified, as so many lives have verified, 
the words of the apostle Paul—*‘ Tribu- 
lation worketh patience ; and patience, 
experience; and experience, hope.”’ 
This is to have the soul take root in the 


midst of earthly trial and trouble, and 





blossom forth in the beauty and strength 
of an immortal hope. 

EMERSON never packed more sense 
into a sentence than when he wrote, 
‘‘Good manners are made up of petty 
sacrifices.’’ 
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“When I survey the wondrous cross, 
On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my priae. 
Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the cross of Christ my God, 
All the: vain things that charm me most, 


| sacrifice them to his blood 


See from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down! 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet. 


Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 


That, were a tribute far too small; 


Love so amazing, so divine, 


Demands my. life—my soui—my all.” 
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THE SUNDAY 


Cuckoo's Patients. 


DEAR! Odear! what shall I 
do, 

Here’s Dolly sick, and Fido, 
too, 





The baby’s head I’ve tied up tight, 
And yet her eye does not look right. 


I offered them some nice fruit-cake, 

The worst thing they could ever take ; 

Poor Fido ate and licked his chops, 

His tongue’s quite white and down it 
lops. 


My Dolly must have eaten much 
Though it she scarcely seemed to touch; 
She tosses, moans, and groans, and sighs, 
With Doctor Brown I must advise. 


The Doctor says, with shaking head, 
‘Tis plain to seé they’re over-fed, 
This bottle take, the pains to reach, 
Three times a day a spoonful each. 


‘* At night and morning, just before, 
A drought and powder, three times more; 
If Monday morn there is no change, 
Some new prescription Ill arrange.”’ 





EARNESTNEsS.—Earnestness is prompt 
in action. It considers that what- 
ever is important enough to be neces- 


sary to be done ought to be done, 


at once, and so got out of hand 
with as much despatch as possible. It 
therefore makes haste to act, and would 
revolt against either delay: to act or 
slowness in action, as fire would revolt 
against water. The two can never as- 
similate. Earnestness would be either 
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the death of hesitancy and loitering, or 
hesitancy and loitering would be the 
death of earnestness. This spirit of 
promptitude is seen in the maxims to 
which earnestness has given birth—as 
‘* Never put off till to-morrow what can 
be done to-day ;”’ ‘‘ Strike while the iron 
is hot;’? ‘‘Make hay while the sun 
shines.’’ Earnest men early recognize 
the value of these sayings. 





‘¢ PERFECT’? HAPPINESS.—No person 
has ever lived who at all times had 
everything he desired ; but it is gener- 
ally said that the nearer a person is 
supplied with all he desires, the happier 
he is. Perfect happiness, according to 
this standard, would therefore be when 
a person has everything his heart de- 
sires. And to attain to this perfection 
it would, of course, be the same whether 
he should contract his wants within the 
supply, or expand the supply to cover 
all the wants. But, unfortunately, the 
wants of man generally increase with 
the supply, always keeping far in ad- 
vance of it. Hence happiness is, like 
‘¢ Will-o’-the-wisp,’’ always ahead of 
us. 


As we supply by new flowers tnose 
that fade in our vases, so it is the secret 
of worldly wisdom to replace by fresh 
friendships and new associations those 
that fade—often daily—from our path 
through life. 





THe character of a wise man consists 
of three things—to do himself what he 
tells others to do, to act on no occasion 
contrary to justice, and to bear with the 
weakness of those about him. 
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Tis not beauty that we prize: 
Like a summer flower it dies. 
But humility will last, 
, Fair and sweet, when beauty’s past: 
And the Saviour from above 
. Views a humble child with love. 


THE SUNDAY 


David and Goliath. 


ent or contented for any length 
of time, desired to be gov- 
erned by a king, like the other 
nations around them, forgetting that 
the Lord of Hosts was their sovereign. 
However, Samuel was admonished of 
God to gratify them in this matter, and 
Saul was appointed their first monarch. 
As he soon offended God by his mis- 
conduct, David was chosen to super- 
sede him. He was the youngest son of 
Jesse, who was the grandson of Boaz 
and Ruth. 

David took care of his father’s sheep, 
and was but a stripling when chosen to 
rule over Israel. The Philistines and 
the Israelites were still at war, and 
Goliath, a mighty giant of the Philis- 
tines, challenged the Israelites to mor- 
tal combat. Not one among them felt 
equal to a contest with such an enemy. 
They were at a loss to know what to do, 
and when David volunteered to go out 
alone and meet this giant, they laughed 
him to scorn. 

David, however, was conscious of an 
inward strength, and knew that the 
Lord was on his side. He spoke to 
Saul of his intention, and Saul put on 
him the armor he thought he would 
need. | 

But David refused thus to be bur- 
dened. He threw off the armor, and 
taking his staff and sling in his hand, 
chose a few pebbles from the brook, and 
went out to meet the Philistine giant. 

Goliath had no fear of his young 
adversary, whom he treated most dis- 
dainfully, mocking and cursing him. 
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David took one of the pebbles and 
slung it with such force at the head of 
Goliath, that it entered his brain and 
caused instant death. Then David cut 
off the head of the fallen giant, and 
when the Philistines saw their cham- 
pion was dead, they fled in great dismay. 





PERSONAL INFLUENCE.—What is the 
secret of personal influence? Who can 
tell? In a voice at times; in manner 
frequently ; in the assumption of infal- 
libility ; in sympathy and in directness ; 
in opposition and in a shifting which is . 
quite opposed to directness ; in broadly- 
outlined acceptance of your views with 
a fine shading of dissent, which shows 
you to be quite right in vague essen- 
tials, but somehow, all wrong in in- 
dividual points ; in smiles that attract 
confidence and in silence that gives as- 
sent; in a moral pose offered as the 
expression of the true character; in 
the power of insinuating impressions 
without committing oneself to a posi- 
tive statement, and in the impetus 
which lies in a thundering assertion, let 
who will dispute or disprove—in all or 
any of these things lies that subtle gift 
of power which we call the influence 
of a man’s personality ; and in none of 
them can we find much to lay hold of. 





WHEN we pray for any virtue, we 
should cultivate the virtue as well as 
pray for it. The form of your prayers 
should be the rule of your life; every 
petition to God is a precept to man. 
Look not therefore upon your prayers 
as a short method of duty and: salva- 
tion only, but as a perpetual monition 
of duty; by what we require of God 
we see what He requires of us. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Fingal’s Cave. 


RAZ PINGAL’S CAVE, in the island 
of Staffa, on the west coast of 
Scotland, one of Nature’s won- 
ders, is composed of immense 
Patan of basalt: the color of them 
being a bluish gray. They vary in 
thickness from one to five feet, and are 
of very different heights. The sides of 
the cave are made of the pillars, and 
the flooring is evermore the restless, 
surging sea, whose echoes have given 
the cave its Gaelic name, ‘‘the Cave of 
Music.’’ The arch of the roof is more 
than sixty feet above your boat. From 
side to side the passage is forty-two 
feet; but in your boat, if the sea is 
calm, you may enjoy the fairy scene, 
and confess to yourself its grandeur. 





—-e#e —— -- 


MANNERS.—Manners are of more im- 
portance than laws. Upon them, in a 
great measure, the laws depend. The 
law touches us but here and there now 
and then. Manners are what vex or 
soothe, corrupt or purify, debase or 
exalt, barbarize or refine us, by a con- 
stant, steady, uniform, insensible opera- 
tion like that of the air we breathe. It 
may be said that they give our lives 
their whole form and color. According 
to their quality they aid morals, they 
supply them, or they totally destroy 
them. 





THE rendering of kindness, sympathy, 
and goodwill, the extension of unsought 
favors, the service of love, the unlooked- 
for errand of mercy, or comfort, or good 
cheer, are among the offices that cannot 


CHATTERBOX. 


be claimed of us, and that therefore we 
feel somewhat at liberty to do or to 
leave undone according to our pleasure. 
Thus it comes to be an easy matter to 
postpone the kind action to a more 
convenient season; and in many cases 
it results in the entire abandonment of 
our benevolent intentions. 


_——_--. ego --—- 


THERE can be no real and lasting 
beauty without truth. Try to be true 
to a noble ideal all through. That is 
the foundation, the corner-stone of true 
beauty. An attractive face is not a 
made-up one; it is the face of one on 
good terms with his or her own soul. 
That is the grand secret of all effica- 
cious cosmetics for the face. Be on 
good terms with your own soul; and, 
secondly, treat your body with ali the 
respect and reverence that are due to 
the temple of the soul. 








CHARACTER is always known. Thefts 
never enrich? alms never impoverish ; 
murder will speak out of stone walls. 
The least admixture of a lie—for exam- 
ple, the smallest mixture of vanity, the 
least attempt to make a good impres- 
sion, a favorable appearance—will in- 
stantly vitiate the effect ; but speak the 
truth, and all nature and all spirits help 
you with unexpected furtherance. 





‘ 


MAKE THE Best OF EVERYTHING.— 
We have never seen a man bewailing 
his ill-fortune without something of 
contempt for his weakness. No indi- 
vidual or nation ever rose to eminence, 
in any department, which gave itself up 
to this childish behavior. 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Master Painter. 


7\E has the boldest touch of all ; 
. To him his taller playmates 
| yield— 
They think he knows how 
shadows fall, 
And sunbeams glint across a field. 
In haste to work, the brush he tries— 
His cheeks aglow, and in his eyes 
The light of genius dawning ; 
A stroke of brown, a dash of green, 
The tree with straggling branch is 
spread ; 
A maiden comes upon the scene 
In garb of cheerful blue and red ; 
Her pets she leads where flowery meads 
Lie sparkling in the morning. 


The sketch completed, many a day 
Will have its praise and promise 
sung ; 
And then for pictures fresh make way, 
Or drawn by hand, or lived among ; 
Into a carven desk ’twill go, 
And wait there for a graver show. 





Lights Between. 


CHILLED by the frosts and frowns of 
many years, 
And wearied with the bitter storm of 
Life, 
Sister, perchance, through thy thick 
mist of tears, 
Thou seest but the dark and angry 
strife. 7 
Throw off thy fears 


And trust. Thy grief may for a night 
endure— 

** Joy cometh with the morning”’’ sweet 
and sure. 
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Brother, maybe a heavy hand hath 
crushed 
From out thy heart the lightness of 
thy youth, 
And all its gladder songs for aye seem 
hushed, 
While thou art left alone to mourn its 
ruth. 
Thou once had’st blushed. 
To own a conqueror. Forth now with 
shield— 
He only conquers who can face the 
field ! 


Whoe’er thou art—a pilgrim by the 
way, 
Or sojourner awaiting peace—unblest, 
This know, the anxious key-note of thy 
day 
Unlocks the gateway to a day of rest. 
One feeble ray 
Oft cheers a trav’ ler through some for- 


est dark— 
So are we hopeful in Faith’s feeblest 
spark. 
Look up! There are so many hopes to 
hold, 
He must be less than man who idly 
sinks 
Beneath the floods of Care. ’Tis truth 
of old, 
“The taste of wine is made by him 
who drinks.”’ 
Again be told 
That whom He loves He chastens. Sor- 
row not— 
His light is ’twixt thee and thy dim 
earth-lot! 


THE just man will flourish in spite of 
envy. 
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THE, SUNDAY 


The Orphan Boy on Christ- 
mas Eve. 


Z|\HE snow is falling thick and 
white, 
An icy wind blows through. 
the street ; 
exe in the dark and chilly night, 
Wanders a child with heavy feet. 
His parents dwell beyond the sky— 
Brother or sister he has none— 
To Heaven’s bright shore he lifts his 
eye ; 
No friend has he beneath the sun. 





Warm clothes protect the rich from 
cold ; 
In stately mansions, too, they dwell ; 
The child, unheeded, plods along, 
To none dares he his grief to tell. 
To-day all hearts beat with delight ; 
The Christ-child has come down from 
Heaven ; 
Comfort and joy and peace He brings— 
Oh, thank God for this blessed night. 


But see, alas! the poor, sad boy, 
Who wanders then through wind and 
storm ; 
No Christmas gift will bring him joy— 
By all the world he is forgot. 





THE CHARMS OF MANNER.—If we pos- 
sess the charms of manner, let us dig 
about the roots of character and culti- 
vate them with all earnestness. As, in 
nature’s growth, there is first the root, 
then the plant, and then the flower, so 
we have first the thought or motive, 
then the action, then the manner ; and, 
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as the flower proclaims the hidden root 
from which the plant has sprung, so 
the manner proclaims the hidden mo- 
tive which has called forth the action. 
Goethe says, ‘“‘If you would create 
something, you must be something ;”’ 
so, if we would produce the charm of 
the flower in our manners, we must see. 
to it that the roots of our being are 
vigorous and healthy. 


> @ 








OnE of the greatest evils known in 
the family circle is the disrespect so 
frequently shown between members, 
one to the other, in speech, action, and 
dress. The gruff ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No” of 
husband to wife, in answer to a pleas- 
ant query, leads to unpleasant conse- 
quences, and begets a cold, calculating 
style of address on either side, which 
sooner or later is adopted by the 
younger members, and the love and 
affection which should dwell within is. 
dispelled like dew before the morning 
sun. 

LirtLe Turnes.—This remark of the 
Rev. John Newton deserves to be 
written on the tablet of every heart. 
‘‘T see in this world,’ he observes, 
‘‘two heaps—-one of human happiness 
and one of misery. Now, if I can take 
but the smallest bit from the second 
heap and add to the first, I carry a 
point. If, as I go home, a child has 
dropped a halfpenny, and if by giving 
it another I can wipe away its tears, I 
feel that I have done something. I 
should be glad indeed to do great 
things, but I will not neglect such little 
ones as this.’’ These little things are 
what we all can do and should. 
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THE SUNDAY 
Judgment of Solomon. 


ish monarchs having asked of 
God wisdom, instead of riches, 
honors, and length of days, 
obtained the oift which is above all 
price, and also other earthly blessings. 
An illustration of his wisdom is given 





‘in the story of two women who called 


upon him to decide a difficult case. 

Both tived in the same house, and 
each had a child of about the same age. 
One of the women said, ‘‘My neigh- 
bor’s child died in the night, and when 
I undertook to nurse my own baby, I 
found that it was cold and lifeless. In 
the morning I discovered that it was 
not my own child, but belonged to my 
neighbor, who, while I slept, had put 
her aia child in the place of my living 
one.’ 

The other woman contradicted the 
story, and on the wisdom of the judge 
rested the decision of the case. 

Solomon said, ‘‘ Bring me a sword.”’ 
And they brought a sword before the 
king, who said, ‘‘ Divide the living 
child in two, and give half to the one, 
and half to the other.”’ 

The woman who was accused of steal- 
ing the child manifested no particular 
concern, but the other woman, with all 
the agony of a true mother’s heart; be- 
sought the king to spare the child’s 
life, and give it to whichever he willed. 

Her pathetic appeal was in such 
marked contrast to the other woman’s 
heartless indifference, that Solomon 
said, ‘‘Give her the living child, and 
in no wise slay it ; for she is the mother 
thereof.’’ 
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And all Israel heard of the judgment 
of the king; and they feared him ; for 
they saw that the wisdom of God was 
in him. 





_ PoLITENESS.—Politeness is to a man 
what beauty is toa woman. It creates 
an instantaneous impression in his be- 
half, while the opposite quality exercises 
as quick a prejudice against him. Pol- 
ished manners have made hundreds suc- 
cessful, while the best of men by their 
hardness and coolness have done them- 
selves an incalculable injury, the shell 
being so rough that the world could not 
believe that there was a precious kernel 
within it. Had Raleigh never flung 
down his cloak in the mud for the proud 
Elizabeth to walk on, his career through 
life would scarcely have been worth re- 
cording. Droves of men have been suc- 
cessful in life by pleasing manners 
alone. It is a trait of character well 
worth cultivating. Never forget the 
value of true civility. 





Human SympatHuy.—Blessed indeed 
are those who have love as the guar- 
dian angel surrounding them, and whose 
days are rendered happy, whose skies 
are full of sunshine, because of the sym- 
pathetic companionship of the loved 
and the loving. In the midst of their 
own heart-safety such may be reminded 
that they should be pitiful to those 
who are desolate and alone, whether 
they have made shipwreck for them- 
selves or been struck by the storms of 
fate, or—worst of all—wilfully aban- 
doned by those who were pledged to 
guard, to guide, and to protect. 
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HE trees so green, 
The flowers so bright 
No more are seen— 


All's black at night! 


And yet night brings 
Sweet slumbers light, 
And angels’ wings 


Hover o’er night. 


The owl abroad 
Now takes his flight 
For he’s unawed 


By blackest night. 
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Till morning breaks 
In floods of light, 
And Nature wakes, 


How black is night! 


All evil hearts 
Are struck with fright, 
For conscience smarts 


When black is night. 


But golden dreams 
The good delight, 
And shed bright beams 


O’er blackest night! 





BG - 
LONE our good old blacksmith lives | Then come with me!” the Raven cried, 
Amidst his smithy’s din, | TV l fetch you golden rings, 


And deep within the hill abide 


And when to toil a truce he gives 





A Raven oft hops in. Yet far more wondrous things.” 
And then the solemn looking bird “Oh!” cried the Smith, “the grandest sight 
Will utter many a wizard word. Is when the harvest springs to light.” 
Says he: “ Give heed to what I say— ‘** For this, my bellows do I ply, 

I’m flying t’wards the hill, And work with spirit blithe, 
Where busy dwarfs, both night and day And sparks from out my anvil fly 

Are forging—forging still When steel becomes a scythe. 
Bright crowns of massive gold all new, | And when the ploughshare breaks the ground, 
Not vulgar ploughs and scythes like yon. It beams like any crown around,” 


The Raven croaked: *‘ Old fool, go too!” 
And vanished in the air— 

The Smith looked up to heaven’s deep blue, 
And said: ‘ O grant my pray’r 

That honest toil, and spirit free 


1!” 


May keep temptation far from me! 


ve 


THE SUNDAY 


The Hindoo Temple. 


Pagoda 
of Combaconum, in a village 
= of the same name, is repre- 
sented in our illustration. The struc- 
ture has four pyramidical doorways, 
built of brick, which give entrance to 
the inner court. One of these is seen 
in the picture, the view being had from 
the interior of the court. The connect- 
ing walls between these great doorways 
are so poor and insignificant, that they 
appear to have no relation to what 
might otherwise be considered as iso- 
lated towers in a desert. These great 
’ doorways are completely covered with 
statues, as shown in the picture. They 
are made of fine-grained limestone, and 
are arranged like a regiment under 
arms. The southern entrance to this 
temple is the most curious, the heads 
of the hooded viper being sculptured in 
great numbers over the whole surface. 
The portion of the pagoda shown in 
our picture is dedicated to the god 
Rama. The stone dias, on four pillars, 
is used for kindling the sacred fire ; and 
another fire is kindled at the same mo- 
ment on the upper story of the door- 
way, asa signal to distant worshipers. 
The building is vast in dimensions, has 
eleven stories, and is decorated with 
eleven bulls and innumerable statues. 
The statues are life size on the ground 
floor, but diminish in size upwards. 








MAXIMS OF THE WisE.—The fool may 
laugh, but the wise man thinketh sober- 
ly. Politeness costs little but avails 
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much. Good words from the wise are 
like apples in baskets of silver. The 
winter of discontent is the coldest of all 
winters. Keep your own counsel; you 
will be the gainer. In talking or writ- 
ing, let your words be few, but well 
chosen. Appearances are deceiving. 
Judge not hastily. Words once spoken 
can never be recalled. Never write 
when in anger; your writings may con- 
demn you. The longest and darkest 
of all nights is the night of despair. 
He who loses his temper in an argument 
loses the argument also. 





Dienity.—Dignity seldom goes out 
for a holiday, and never goes off guard. 
It is always to be found at its post, 
vigilant, prepared to take the offensive. 
as well as to defend itself, should the 
smallest occasion arise. It cannot be- 
lieve in the innocent intentions of its 
friends, but devotes its brains as well 
as its time to suspicions which discover 
nothing but the assertion of its own 
importance. A word or look thought- 
lessly spoken or carelessly given wounds 
it to the quick ; and what others would 
pass by as not worth a second thought, 
irritable and irrational dignity main- 
tains to be cause sufficient for a quarrel. 





A Hetrrne Hearr.—It is astonishing 
how much one without money may give. 
A kind word, a helping hand—the warm 
sympathy that rejoices with those who 
weep. No man is so poor, no woman is 
so poor, as not to be able to contribute 
largely to the happiness of those about 
them. 
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THE. SUNDAY 


Summer. 


IS June, ’tis merry, smiling 
June, 
Tis blushing Summer now ; 
The rose is red—the bloom is 
dead— 
The fruit is on the bough. 


The bird-cage hangs upon the wall, 
Amid the clustering vine ; 

The rustic seat is in the porch, 
Where honeysuckles twine. 


The rosy, ragged urchins play 
Beneath the glowing sky, 

' They scoop the sand, or gaily chase 

‘The bee that buzzes by. 


The household spaniel flings his length 
Along the stone-paved hall ; 

The panting sheep-dog seeks the spot 
Where leafy shadows fall. 


The petted kitten frisks among 
The bean-flower’s fragrant maze ; 
Or, barking, throws her dappled form 
To court the warmest rays. 


There is devotion in my soul, 
My lip can ne’er impart ; 

But One above will deign to read 
The tablet of my heart. 


And if that heart should e’er neglect 
The homage of its prayer, 

Lead it to Nature’s altar-piece, 
’T will always worship there. 


CHATTERBOX. 


Ir is well for the women of the house- 
hold to remember that pleasant evenings 
at home are strong antidotes to the prac- 
tice of looking for enjoyment abroad, 
and seeking for pleasure in and by for- 
bidden places ; for relaxation and recre- 
ation will be indulged in somehow by 
most men, and happy are they who find 
in the home circle the diversion they 
need. <A lively game, an interesting 
book read aloud, or, in musical families, 
a new song to be practiced, will furnish 
pastime that will make an evening pass 
pleasantly. 





THERE is nothing that so refines, pol- 
ishes, and ennobles face and mien as the 
constant presence of great thoughts. 
The man who lives in the region of ideas, 
moonbeams though they be, becomes 
idealized. There are no arts, no gym- 
nastics, no cosmetics, which can con- 
tribute so much to the ennobling ofa 
man’s looks as a great purpose, a high 
determination, a noble principle, an un- 
quenchable enthusiam. But more pow- 
erful still than any of these is a pervad- 
ing disposition of kindness in the heart. 





WHEN you speak evil of another you. 
must be prepared to have others speak 
evil of you. There is an old Bud- 
dhist proverb which says, ‘‘ He who in- 
dulges in enmity is like one who throws. 
ashes to windward, which come back 
to the same place and cover him all 
over.”’ 





Stow and majestic, truth moves 
straight onward, and never takes a 
backward step. She is the bearer of 
despatches to eternity. 



















































































THE SNUDAY 
ia ian Torn by Bears. 






of Israel, was caught up by a 
) ) whirlwind and received into 
: S heaven, his mantle fell upon 
Elisha, who had been divinely appoint- 
ed to be his successor. The two pro- 
phets had crossed the Jordan and had 
gone to a retired spot, where the miracle 
took place. 

Elisha took the mantle and Matta the 
waters of Jordan, so that he passed 
over dry shod, and continued on his way 
to Jericho. Many believed that ‘the 
spirit of Elijah rested upon him, and 
prostrated themselves before him with 
sincere reverence. 

Elisha remained in Jericho for some 
time, and performed many miracles 
there, so that the people might be con- 
vinced that he was indeed anointed of 
the Lord, and his chosen prophet. 

On his way to Bethel he was followed 
by a number of young people who de- 
spised his words, and treated him ina 
most irreverent manner. They mocked 
at the idea of his being a messenger of 
God, and cried out after him, ‘‘Go up, 
thou bald-head! Go up, thou bald- 
head !”’ 

Elisha turned back, and looking re- 
proachfully upon them, cursed them in 
the name of the Lord. 

This was not only an act of hiaclenos 
to Elisha, but to God himself. It was 
rude enough to merit punishment, had 
it been only an insult to the prophet. 
But he was recognized as God’s chosen 
servant. The punishment was instani 
and terrible. Two bears suddenly 
sprang from the woods on these of- 


CHATTERBOX. 


fenders, and tore forty-two of them to 
pieces. 





A PERFECT FRIEND.—What we want, 
or ought to want, in a perfect friend is, 
above all, an ally for our best self—an 
ally against our own faults and weak- 
nesses as well as against the world. If 
to this alliance can be added a sympa- 
thy so minute and flexible as to reflect 
our lightest emotion and to quiver with 
every passing ripple of apprehension, 
of fun,.or of regret, which crosses our 
minds, we are indeed singularly blessed. 
But life is not so rich that we can afford 
to reject or despise the lower degrees of 
helpfulness. As we grow older we 
learn to welcome and to enjoy many a 
clumsy expression of good-will at which 
inexperienced youth would chafe or 
wince; and amongst other things we 
discover the value of yesterday’s sym- 
pathy. 





SMALL TuHines.—Neglect of small 
things is the rock on which the great 
majority of the human race have split. 
Human life consists of a succession of 
small events, each of which is compara- 
tively unimportant, and yet the happi- 
ness and success of every man depends 
upon the manner in which these small 
events are dealt with. Character is 
built up on little things—little things 
well and honorably transacted. The 
success of aman in business depends on 
his attention to little things. The com- 
fort of a household is the result of small 
things well arranged and duly provided 
for. Good government can only be ac- 
complished in the same way—by well 
regulated provisions for the doing of 
small things. 
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LHE SUNDAY 


ei in the City. 


life happy in largetowns. See 
how they have cleared the 
parks of all the disagreeable 
insects and worms that used to infest 
them. To children sparrows are an un- 
ceasing pleasure, as they love to watch 
them as they hop about, and pluckily 
contest for their daily food among cabs 
and carriages and horses and dogs; and 
when with their nurse-maids in the 
park, they become very familiar, especi- 
ally if there are any crumbs to be had. 
The French are very fond of their spar- 
rows, and know their value, and it is 
not uncommon to see parties dole out 
the crumbs, and in some _ instances 
find Mr. Sparrow perched on the head or 
shoulders of their kind benefactor. The 
sparrow is a very grateful bird, which 
can be easily proved when the ground 
is bare or covered with snow, by taking 
a few crumbs with you when you go out, 
and if you afterwards go in the same 
direction, you will find in a short time 
the sparrow will be waiting your com- 
ing, and welcome you with its twitter. 











TemMPER.—A cheerful temper in a 
house is like perpetual sunshine, glad- 
ening and enlivening every one, in the 
presence of which you forget your trou- 
bles and would be ashamed to remem- 
ber your annoyances; but a bad temper 
spoils everything. Offence taken at airy 
nothings, impatience under unavoidable 
worries, small things made into great 
ones by the magnifying power of suspi- 
cion, sullenness, irritability, ill-humor 
—who can say that all this has no influ- 


CHATTERBOX. 


ence? You might as well deny the 
stinging power of a midge or the pene- 
trating quality of dust as deny the de- 
pressing effect of ill-humor wherever it 
is found and the corresponding good 
influence of sweet temper. Also, the 
imitation of either the one or the other, 
as it may chance which rules, is sure to 
break out in the younger and weaker of 
the family. 





TASTE FOR READING.—NSir John Her- 
schel has declared that, if he were to 
pray for a taste which should stand in 
every variety of circumstance and bea 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to 
him through life, it would be a taste for 
reading. Give a man, he affirms, that 
taste, and the means of gratifying it, 
and you cannot fail of making him good 
and happy; for you bring him in con- 
tact with the best society in all ages, 
with the tenderest, the bravest, and the 
purest men who have adorned human- 
ity, making him a denizen of all nations, 
a contemporary of all times. 





GARNER up pleasant thoughts in 
your mind ; for pleasant thoughts make 
pleasant lives. Strive to see all you can 
of the good and the beautiful, so that 
bright, cheerful pictures may be impress- 
ed upon memory’s tablets, and give you 
materials of which to think sunny and 
lovely thoughts. 








Somer are too proud to forgive them- 
selves till the forgiveness of God has 
had its way with them, has drowned 
their pride in the tears of repentance, 
and made their heart come again like 
the heart of a little child. 
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THE SUNDAY 
The Fisherman’s Daughter. 


ApSIARY MONTGOMERY was a 
fisherman’s daughter. She 
had to work very hard and 
f make herself useful to her 
mother at home, and when her father 
was away in his boat fishing, Mary had 
sometimes to walk miles to the shore 
with provisions for her father and 
brother, who assisted his father. By 
her going to them it gave them much 
more time to fish, and as they were very 
poor, they wanted all the time they 
could get. 

Sometimes Mary had to wait for hours 
before she would see her father’s boat 
coming over the waters with its white 





sail, but generally she had a very good } 


idea about the time, and had not long to 
wait. She sees her father’s ‘boat ap- 
proaching, and it will only be a few 
minutes before it is at the shore. When 
Mary has iong to wait, she collects the 
beautiful wild-flowers along the road- 
side, and always takes a handsome bou- 
quet home to her mother, who is quite 
delicate, and who loves flowers very 
much. 





. 





CONSCIENCE AND HEALTH.—Old Isaak 
Walton says that ‘‘he that loses his 
conscience has nothing left that is worth 
keeping. Therefore be sure you look to 
that. And, in the next place, look to 
your health ; and, if you have it, praise 
God, and value it next to a good con- 
science; for health is the second bless- 
ing that we mortals are capable of, 
a blessing that money cannot buy; 
therefore value it, and be thankful for 
it.’ Health is, indeed, worth preserving ; 


———— nee 


CHATTERBOX. 


it is the soul that animates all enjoy- 
ments in life, which fade, and are taste- 
less, if not dead, without it. 


—e@-o—__———- 





DIvINE PROVIDENCE.—It is a great 
comfort to have faith in Providence 
constantly impressed upon the mind, so 
as to have recourse to it in the midst 
of all confusions and all calamities, 
whether from within or from without— 
to be able to say, The great King who 
is also my Father, is the Supreme Ruler 
of all these things, and with Him all 
my interests are secure—in every dis- 
tress, when all hope of human assistance 
is swallowed up in despair, to silence all 
fears with these comforting words, 
‘* Heaven will provide.”’ 


eo — 





NEVER REst.—A wise man will never 
rust out. As long as he can move and 
breathe he will be doing for himself, his 
neighbor, or for posterity. Who is 
old? Not the man of energy, not the 
day-laborer in science, art, or benevo- 
lence, but he only who suffers his ener- 
gies to waste away, and the springs of 
life to become motionless, on whose 
hands the hours drag heavily, and to 
whom all things wear the garb of gloom. 

WastE oF Trme.—When we are 
young we waste a great deal of time in 
imagining what we will do when we 
grow older; and when we are old we 
waste an equal amount of time in won- 
dering why we waited so long before we 
began to do anything. 

THE loss of a friend is like that of a 
limb ; time may heal the anguish of the 
wound, but the loss cannot be repaired. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Job and His Friends. 


} STRANGE and eventful his- 
tory is that of the patriarch 
KAN}! Job. Although the book which 

—— bears his name contains much 
poetry, there is a great deal of prose in 
it. The tribulations of this afflict- 
ed man were hard and solemn prose. 
The story of his patience under his 





as a model worthy of imitation. 

Job was wealthy in cattle, and flocks, 
and herds. Hehad around him all that 
riches could bestow, and a large family, 
every member of which he loved. At 
once disaster came. 
was swept away, and he was left deso- 
late, poor, and diseased. 

In his distress three of his friends 
came to sympathize with him, and to dis- 
cuss the causes of the calamities which 
had befallen him. Finding him in a 
- state of great wretchedness, they made 
lamentation after the manner of oriental 
mourners, and remained seven days be- 
fore saying a word. Then they spoke, 
first in words of pity, but soon chang- 
ing to fault-finding and debate. They 
tried to prove to him that his troubles 
were sent by God as punishments for a 
course of sin. 

After hearing all they had to say, Job 
spoke in his own defense. ‘‘ Miserable 
comforters are ye all,’’ said he, and elo- 
quently went on to show them that 
God’s counsels and judgments are be- 
yond human knowledge. 

Better days came to Job. His dis- 
eases were healed, and his poverty was 
turned to wealth. Sons and daughters 
were born to him, and again he had a 


All that he prized | 





should do so. 
_ you insult the weak. You are a coward 
_ if afraid to do right, if you shrink from 








CHATTERBOX. 


happy home. Acquaintances who had 
forsaken him when he was poor crowd- 
ed around him when prosperity return- 
ed. He lived a hundred and forty 
years, and saw his children’s children 
to the fourth generation. 


Receiving and ‘Giving. 


THAT man may breathe but never lives, 


sufferings has been handed down to us | Who much receives but nothing gives, 


Whom none ean love. whom none can 
thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 


Wouldst thou then live as well as 
breathe, 

Kach day round Want and Sorrow 
wreathe 

A garland made with prayers, and pains, 

And gifts, with thanks for all thy gains. 








Don’t BE AFRAID.—You are a cow- 
ard if afraid to tell the truth when you 
You are a coward when 


defending your opinion, for maintaining 


that which you know to be just and 


good; and you are especially a coward 
if you know certain things of yourself, 
and care not to own them to yourself. 





THE better a man becomes, the 
stronger does the hope of ‘‘the glory 
of going on”’ take hold of his nature. 
The instinctive expectation of life be- 
yond the grave strengthens with the in- 
crease of virtue in the soul. The man 
who lives best most keenly feels that 
life is worth living, most resolutely turns 
away from the thought of its extinction. 
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WELL remember, when a child, 
How angry home my pa once came— 
(He who was ever just and mild) 


And said: “ It is a crying shame, 


Our neighbors from their door have spurned 


The faithful dog whose watchful care 
Both day and night so well has earned 

His humble pittance still to share— 
Yet now, because he’s ill, poor brute! 
They little heed his sufferings mute— 
Oh ! such ingratitude’s a sin!” 
‘‘ Father,” I cried—‘let’s take him in!” 
“We will, my boy,” he smiling said. 
And Monarch from that day was fed, 


And nursed and tended till at length 


He had regained both health and strength, 
And then it was a sight to see 
How fond and playful he could be, 
And how it seemed to be his pride 
To let us children on him ride ; 
And when my little brother tripped 
And down into the river slipped, 
While mother in her frantic grief 
Her hands was ringing on the bank, 
Brave Monarch came to her relief, 


And dragged the boy out ere he sank. 


Oh! what a lesson this to teach 


Proud humankind their faults to scan ! 
A dog, although bereft of speech, 


Shows far more gratitude than man!” 





Jeg 
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HE broom, wheelbarrow, hoe and spade 
The place have all so tidy made, 
That in one’s socks I dare to say 
You through the yard might pick your way. 
And yet the peacock in his pride, 
All thanks with graceless air denied. 
“Now Master Cock,” with haughty gloom 
Quoth he, “the mud cart leave alone! 
Nor hoe, nor barrow, spade nor broom, 
Are company for us to own— 
They are but scavengers at best.” 
‘Such foolish sneers small wit attest,”’ 
Replied straightforward chanticleer : 
‘‘To honest toilers thanks are due, 
They've labored since the dew’s first tear, 
Now tell us—what’s been done by you?” 
The peacock proudly arched his neck, 
And showed the gems his tail that deck, 
When: “Leave your boasts, and wisdom learn,” 
Thus spoke the cock, “had you to pay 
For all the finery you display, 
You'd die of hunger in a day 


For idle pride can nothing earn.’’ 


THE SUNDAY 


The Raft in the Rapids. 


ey bleed G, on my first arrival in 
| this country, heard much of 
the novelty and romance of 

“I descending the Ottawa River 
on a raft, I took a notion of trying the 
experiment, and got on board of one 
comprised of masts for the Quebec mar- 
ket, and belonging to a wealthy lumber 
dealer, who was a friend of mine. The 
Ottawa is, I believe, the largest and 
longest river that rises and falls in the 
British empire—that is, that begins and 
ends in it ; 
magnificent stretches of lakes that reach 
as far as the eye can carry you. All 
its beauties were lost on me, however, 
as, before we were three days out, one 
of the men fell ill, and as we were miles 
from any habitation or point where we 
could supply his place, and as it was 
impossible to proceed without a new 
hand, I was constrained through sun- 
shine and storm to take his pole and 
oar. Slowly and laboriously we were 
making our way, however, when one 
evening the raft, through some misman- 
agement of the men who were steering, 
got into the rapids and grounded ata 
point where assistance was out of the 
question. Now it was that I began to 
long for the moment when I could step 
ashore and take my chances in the wild 
woods that stretched far and near on 
all sides. What was to be done; we 
had been up all night trying to get her 
off the shoal but to no purpose. A lit- 
tle after daybreak, however, a brisk 
wind arose, and sweeping down the 
river tore us out of our dilemma and 





_able to resume his place. 





some portions of it are really | 
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sent us on our way rejoicing. But 
when, after another week of it, we had 
not yet reached frontier civilization, I 
determined to quit the raft and trust 
the rest to Providence. This I could 
now do with a good grace, as the sick 
man had so recovered that he was quite 
I was, there- 
fore, put ashore at a small village, and 
having sufficient money with me, I com- 
menced my journey along the banks of 
the river, and on the evening of the 
third day I arrived weary and footsore 
at St. Ann’s, where I rested for some 
time. I was shown here the house on 
the banks of the river where Moore 
composed his famous ‘‘Canadian Boat 
Song.”’ 





*e 





GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY.—About 
those who grow old gracefully there 
lingers forever the freshness and ten- 
derness of youth. The silver hair wears 
‘*Time’s gathered snows.’’ The foolish, 
baffled hopes of mere wordly ambition 
fade away before the infinite longing 
for things higher and holier, and to 
those upon whom they depend there 
come verses which never can be written, 
of sympathy with sorrow, resignation 
in affliction, cheerfulness in disappoint- 
ment, and the sweet faith that helped 
to overcome all obstacles. 





No work, however menial, can make 
an honest poor man lose his self-respect. 
Do whatever you can get to do, and do 
it so well that your employer will see 
that you are fit for something better, 
and the time is not far off when you will 
begin to rise. 
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Let - SUNDAY: 


Remarkable Indident. 


HE Rev. H. J. Swale, of Ing- 
field, has a turkey-cock, the 
female partner of which was 
recently set on a number of 

Whilst the hen was so engaged, 





eggs. 
the cock, it appears, chanced to find a | 


nest of fourteen ducks’ eggs not far off, 
on which it forthwith commenced to sit, 
and while the process of incubation was 
going on it is said to have been a faith- 


ful sitter. It succeeded in bringing out 


four fine ducklings, and the remainder | 


of the eggs were found to be rotten, 
which may be accounted for by their 
probable long exposure to the weather 
before they were found by the turkey. 


—-o-o_—_—_ 


A LirrLe CuiLp.—A glittering golden 
sunbeam, an emblem of faith, love, pu- 
rity, truth, humility, innocence, and 
simplicity ; little creature of merriment, 
full of confidence and unflinching, im- 
plicit trust, courageous, dauntless, and 
fearless, the very embodiment of kind- 
ness, gentleness, tenderness, and affec- 


tion ; little restless spirit of joy, flitting | 


as a bird, here, there, and everywhere ; 
happy little tyrant and conqueror; a 
little wingless angel, ceaseless object of 
care and anxious solicitude ; a seedling 
for good or bad fruit; a gentle and re- 
proving monitor, perpetual reminder 
that this earthly life is probationary 
only ; a mirror of life reflecting all its 
various dispositions and _ tendencies ; 
little messenger from God, a test of our 
trusteeship and stewardship, a talent 
to be accounted for; an indefatigable 





CHATTERBOX. 


seeker after knowledge ; little creature 
of imagination in the highest degree ; 
little philosopher, ever? questioning 
‘‘why and wherefore,’ ‘‘cause and 
effect ;’’ a willing listener and apt schol- 
ar, with little ears only too ready and 
little eyes only too open, and possessing 


'amind capable of the slightest impres- 


sion for good or for ill; sensitive and 
fragile as a delicate plant, easily dis- 
torted or bent, and speedily broken; 
the harbinger of peace; a little physi- 
cian, healing all wounds, and diffusing 
comfort; a ray of sunshine on our 
rugged path, here this instant, gone the 
next, by its absence rendering darkness 
darker, creating a void, a blank, a rent 
in the heart that nothing can fill or heal, 
leaving behind a terrible, unutterable 
stillness and solitude. 





‘‘STicK To IT.’? — Determine your 
course in life, and then do not swerve 
from it. Many young men commence 
their career without any definite plans. 
Thinking, to-day, perchance, to amass 
a fortune through some particular chan- 
nel, they, to-morrow, easily alter it for 
some other. So they pass their lives, 
continually varying, always discontent- 
ed with the present, and ever looking 
to the future for brighter days, which 
their indecision does not warrant them 


- to expect. 


- —. -ep<oe ——- 


Ir is a great and a noble thing to ex- 
cuse the failings of a friend; to draw 
the veil before his defects, and to dis- 
play his perfections ; to bury his weak- 
ness in silence, but to proclaim his 
virtues upon the housetop. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Jonah Cast Forth by the 
Whale 


N the story of Jonah we have 
an account of the troubles of 
a man who deliberately dis- 





from his duty. He set up his own will 
in opposition to God’s command. In- 
stead of going to Nineveh, he took ship 
at Joppa for the distant land of Tar- 
shish. 

His punishment was the strangest on 
record. A tempest arose and the sea 
raged furiously. The sailors cast lots 
to see whose fault it was that they were 
almost wrecked. Jonah was asleep, and 
the captain, arousing him, bid him call 
on the name of his God, and avert the 
worst of the disaster. 

Trembling and covered with shame, 
he confessed the wrong he had done in 
trying to flee from Jehovah. They 
threw him into the sea, and the waves 
ceased their raging. 

But the disobedient prophet was mi- 
raculously provided for. The Lord had 
prepared a great fish which swallowed 
him, and kept him for three days and 
three nights. From his strange abiding- 
place Jonah uttered a deeply penitent 
prayer, and made promise of a better 
life. 

‘*T will sacrifice unto thee with the 
voice of thanksgiving. I will pay that 
that Ihave vowed. Salvation is of the 
Lord.”’ 

Ata word of command from the Al- 
mighty, the fish brought Jonah safe to 
land, and deposited him upon the shore. 
Now he was ready for duty. With 


obeyed God, and ran away | 


CHATTERBOX. 


ereat diligence he went to Nineveh, and 
preached so earnestly and faithfully 
that many of the people of that wicked 
city turned from their evil ways. A 
public fast was proclaimed by the king. 
All business was suspended in order 
that the people should cry mightily 
unto God. The doom with which the 
city had been. threatened was stayed, 
and Nineveh was saved. 


—_ eo ____——_- 


Man.—Man isa creature put into this 
life to be awakened and educated with 
reference to himself and to his fellows. 
He is put here. to be educated through 
the body and through matter into as- 
cendency over them, and to be educated 
respecting his character, for the sake of 
his condition hereafter. In order there- 
fore to judge of what is good and what 
is bad, and among bad things what are 
worse and what are better, and among 
good things what are best and what are 
least good, we must consider the rela- 
tion of things to the design and destiny 
of human existence. That which tends 
to make the most of a man, and to make 
him quickest in the things for which he 
was created, and which is most efficient 
in preparing him for harmonization in 
himself and social harmonization, and 
for immortality and glory, is the best ; 
whereas that which most stands in the 
way of these things is the worst—but 
nothing is indifferent which has a bear- 
ing on man’s development for time and 
for eternity. 





Be noble-minded. Our own heart, 
and not other men’s opinions of us, 
forms our true honor. 
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Thy good Word in-forms my soul How I mayclimbto heaven; But 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Young Sailor. 


OHN HARTLEY was a fisher- 
man, who was very often away 
fishing, and during the busy 
season he had little time left to 

himself at home, and when he did arrive 
home he took great pleasure in explain- 
ing to Arthur, his youngest son, the 
different parts of a ship, and tell long 
stories of storms and adventures at sea. 

At his odd time he had made Arthur 
a model of a full-rigged ship, and in the 
evenings he would take a saunter down 
to the beach where the fishing-boats 
were all laying around, and, taking a seat 
on one of them, or any other seat that 
was convenient, would explain all the 
different parts of the ship to him, so that 
he soon became able to tell the names of 
all the sails, spars, and other parts of 
the boat. After a good deal of consul- 
tation, they named the ship ‘‘Colum- 
bia,’’? and had it painted on the stern in 
large letters. He used to sail it on some 
of the pools of water that was along the 
sea-shore, and once he entrusted it in 
the sea, but the wind took it away so 
far, and he had so much trouble in get- 
ting it again, that he never tried the sea 
again. 





SELF - Respect. — Always remember 
no one can debase you but yourself. 
Slander, satire, falsehood, injustice— 
these can never rob you of your man- 
hood. Men may lie about you, they 
may denounce you, they may cherish 
suspicions manifold, they may make 
your failings the target of their wit or 
cruelty ; never be alarmed ; never swerve 


CHATTERBOX, | 


an inch from the line your conscience 
has marked out for you. 

You need not fear for the manhood 
of a good boy. If the little fellow looks 
into your eyes and speaks the honest 
truth, if he is respectful to those who 
deserve respect, brave when he should 
be brave, and yet with no shame of 
being gentle, thank Heaven, and do all 
you, can to keep him so; but have no 
fear. As vices strengthen, so do vir- 
tues. The good boy is more than likely 
to be a better man. ; 





Gop respects not the arititmetic of our 
prayers, how many they are; nor the 
rhetoric of our prayers, how long they 
are; nor the music of our prayers, how 
melodious they are; nor the logic of our 
prayers, how methodical they are—but 
the divinity of our prayers, how heart- 
sprung they are. Not gifts, but graces, 
prevail in prayer. 





SEEK only that which will stand you 
in stead in the day of trial and be of 
permanent benefit to you. Honesty is 
yet, and for ever will be, the best policy 
—even if you insist upon putting it as 
low as that; and dishonesty is like the 
breaking through of water, where, if one 
drop can pass, more can follow. 


eo o____—_——_- 


SrupIEs nourish youth, delight old age, 
are the ornament of prosperity, and the 
solacement and the refuge of adversity ; 
they are delectable at home, and not. 
burdensome abroad ; they gladden us at 
night and on our journeys, and in the 
country. 
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Tak SUNDAY 


Fog Bow ag seen from the 
Matterhorn. 


HIS is a representation of one 
of the most interesting of me- 





seen from one of the highest 
and most inaccessible of the Alpine 
peaks, by Mr. Edward Whymper, the 
sole survivor of the four Englishmen 
who first succeeded in ascending to its 
summit. It frequently happens that 
moist, warm, currents of air, rising up 
along the sides of the mountains until 
they meet colder air, become chilled, 
and the vapor they contain becomes 
condensed, and forms a cloud about the 
peaks. The term ‘‘cloud capped” has 
therefore been frequently applied to 
mountains. In the Alpine range this 
occurrence frequently takes place, and 
as the sun shines through these fogs or 
clouds, the beautiful phenomena of a 
fog bow is seen there as frequently as 
in any other part of the globe, although 
the sight is one which few ever have an 
opportunity to witness, having some- 
times to ascend as high as 14,000 feet to 
view it in all its granduer, this being the 
height at which Mr. Whymper viewed 
it on that memorable occasion, when he 
reached the highest of the Alpine peaks, 
and which never had been reached by 
man before. 





The Human feast. 


THERE is in every human heart 
Some not completely barren part, 


teorological phenomena, as | 
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Where seeds of love and truth might 
grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow ; 
To plant, to watch, to water there, 
This be our duty—this our care. 
EpucATE THE HEART. — Begin the 
education of the heart, not with the cul- 
tivation of noble propensities, but with 
the cutting away of those that are evil. 
When once the noxious herbs are with- 
ered and rooted out, then the more no- 
ble plants, strong in themselves, will 
shoot upward. The virtues, like the 
body, become strong more by labor than 
nourishment. 





TAcT IN PoLiITENEss. — Politeness 
must be varied, to suit the occasion. 
For example, an amount of attention 
which would be almost painful to a re- 
tiring young woman may be very ac- 
ceptable to others of a more exacting 
temper. Nothing but really kind feel- 
ing and a quick desire to please can ever 
dictate all the fine details of gentle man- 
ners. 





THE BEAuTIFUL.—Never lose an op- 
portunity of seeing anything beautiful. 
Beauty is God’s hand-writing—a way- 
side sacrament. Welcome it in every 
fair face, every fair sky, every fair flow- 
er, and thank Him for it, the fountain 
of all loveliness, and drink it in simply © 
and earnestly ; ’tis a charmed draught, 
a cup of blessing, 





It is a fact of history that the purest 
and noblest life on God’s green earth 
has been born of the Christian faith. 
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THE *SUNDAY 
The Nativity. 


Re |OUR thousand years after Adam 
u . was placed in Eden, an opin- 
c ion prevailed throughout the 
| eastern countries that an ex- 






aS _ 


should reign in Herod’s place, and be 
received as the king of the Jews. 





Consequently the people were on the | 


watch for some sign or token of the re- 
markable event that had been predict- 
ed, and concerning which the prophets 
of the Old Testament had spoken so con- 
fidently. 

God communicated with his people in 
dreams, and made use of the stars and 
planets to convey his messages. 

The appearance of a bright and steady 
light in the east was hailed as a aivine 
indication ‘that what had long been 
promised was about to come to pass, 
and wise men from afar made prepara- 
tion to journey to Jerusalem, and pay 
their homage to the new-born king. 

They provided themselves with gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, as offerings to 
Him who was to establish His kingdom 
among them. 


Following the direction of the star - 


that kindly guided them at night, they 
came to Bethlehem, one of the most in- 
significant places in all Judea. Here 
they found no palace, nor any indica- 
tions of royalty. 

In a mean stable, where cattle were 
_ housed, the wise men found the infant 
Jesus, with his humble parents. 

Unshaken in their confidence in God, 
they recognized the babe as the long-ex- 
pected Messiah, and prostrating them- 
selves before him, offered their rich 
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gifts, and hailed him as their Saviour- 
King. 





AcTIons.—Our actions are our Own; 
their consequences belong to heaven. 


_ Work with boldness and with speed ; 
traordinary man would appear who | 


On greatest actions greatest dangers 
feed. 

The body sins not; ’tis the will 

That makes the action good or ill. 





MANNERS are the happy ways of do- 
ing things ; each one a stroke of genius 
or of love, now repeated and hardened 
into usage, they form at last a rich var- 
nish, with the routine of life washed, 
and its details adorned. If they are su- 
perficial, so are the dew-drops which 
give such a depth to the morning mea- 
dows. 


000 





Keep StraicgHT AHEAD.—Pay no at- 
tention to slanderers and gossip-mon- 
gers. Keep straight on in your course, 
and let their backbiting die the death 
of neglect. What is the use of lying 
awake at night, brooding over the re- 
mark of some false friend, that runs 
through your brain like lightning ? 





TALKING AND LISTENING.—It is a 
secret known but to few, yet of no small 
use in the conduct of life, that when 
you fall into conversation with a man, 
the first thing you should consider is 
whether he has a greater inclination to 
hear you or that you should hear him. 





A SWEET temper is to the household 
what sunshine is to trees and flowers. 
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LITTLE boy, one’ summer’s day, 

Sat all alone to eat his cake, 
And if a comrade said: ‘ Oh, pray, 

A tiny morsel let me take’”— 
The little boy would run away. 

The dog next said in language dumb, 
While coaxingly he licked his brow: 

“Do let me nibble just a crumb!” 
“ You greedy thing, all’s eaten now !” 
Thus false the graceless child replied, 
For still the limp of cake he tried 
Behind his back from Tray to hide. | 


+ 


| 





But he had reckon’d without the chickens, 
Who with the cake soon played the dickens, 
And pecked and pecked till on the ground, 
Not e’en a morsel could be found; 

Let the child search both left and nght, 
Alas! the cake had vanished quite ! 

And then, as if to mock the boy, 

The cock crowed loud with spiteful joy, 
And cried: ‘*O won't your mammy bake 
Just such another dainty cake!” 

Thus he who ne’er his cake would share, 


Had lost it all from over care. 





HROUGHOUT the village, from eachhearth | The maid returning from the fields, 


The curling smoke is rising high— Now brings, in pails of shining tin, 
And laboring men who till the earth The luscious milk the milk-cow yields— 
Seek refuge from the scorching sky. ‘Tis time,” the dame says, “‘ youcame In.” 
The wanderer halts where green trees grow, For all the little ones beset 
The bees are humming ’midst the corn, The housewife with their cries, and mutter : 
The mowers’ cheeks are all a-glow ‘Tf dinner is not ready yet, 
Like any blushing rose at morn. Let’s have a slice of bread and butter.” 


““Yes you shall have some by-and-by, 
But Hannah first the men shall serve 
Who've labored ere the sun was high, 
And well their noon-day meal deserve. 
For you’ve been staying where ’tis cool, 
And from the door a brook’s in sight— 
And neither play nor even school 


Can give you half their appetite. 


There now, be patient and be good! 
Then fold your hands in humble mood, 


And may our heavenly Father bless your food !” 


THE SUNDAY 


Jessie to the Head flobin. 





. have charmed us of yore, 

Your sweet, plaintive song, your gay 
chirp, are now passed. 

How I wish pretty things forever could 
last ! 


To be killed where you trusted, oh! 
hard was your fate. 

I saw the quick pounce, but oh! just 
too late. 

Oh! had I but known that pussy was 
there, 

Known he was hiding beneath mother’s 
chair! 


Tl bury you under our prettiest tree, 
The pink-blossomed thorn ; around you 
will be 
All sweet-scented flowers: you will lie 
_ by the side 
Of my darling canary who long ago 
died. 


——-— ¢ee—-—— 


ERADICATING ConcErT. — Humility 
has this consolation. It finds that the 
greatest minds have had the least con- 
ceit; that Shakespeare bent down from 
the imperial height of his intellect.to be 
taught by a clown, to be informed by a 
milkmaid; that Socrates, in his cele- 
brated voyage in search of knowledge, 
with his perpetual questions concerning 
the cause of things, found that know]l- 
edge in a workman’s shop which he 
could not find amongst the schools of the 
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professors or philosophers; that New- 
ton compared himself to a child who, 
playing on the sea-shore, had picked up 
a Shell here and a stone there, and 
thought them pretty, but knew no more 
of them. The bullet of steel is worn 
smooth and polished when it has passed 
through the gizzard of an ostrich. The 
most conceited young prig who ever 
lived will find his level when brought to 
the rude experience of the world. 


—— *6ee —— 
Prive the Nail. 


Drive the nail aright, boys, 
Hit it on the head ; 

Strike with all your might, boys, 
Ere the time has fled. 

Lessons you’ve to learn, boys— 
Study with a will; 

They who reach the top, boys, 
First must climb the hill. 


Standing at the foot, boys, 
Gazing at the sky ; 

How can you get up, boys, 
If you never try ? 

Though you stumble oft, boys, 
Never be downcast ; 

Try and try again, boys, 
Yow’ ll succeed at last. 


Always persevere, boys, 
Though your task is hard ; 

Toil and happy trust, boys, 
Bring their own reward. 

Never give it up, boys; 
Always say you'll try, 

You will gain the crown, boys, 
Surely, by-and-by. 
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LHe SUNDAY 


Love's Lanks. 


PS¢ZIH EN the task of the day has 
BD been conquered, I turn 
Toward my snug nest in the 
valley below, 
Where, attuned by the fairies, a light- 
hearted burn 
Forever makes music, and rare blos- 
soms blow. 





But a cluster of blossoms more rare I 
behold, 
As the sound of my footfall awakens 
a shout, 
And with cheeks red as sunrise and 
locks bright as gold, 
A brave troop of youngsters comes 
hurrying out. 


Every sense of fatigue is forgotten, or 
flies, 
The instant those dear ones are throng- 
ing around, 
And full oft a warm tear or two steals 
to my eyes, ! 
The tear not of sorrow, but pleasure 
profound. 


Then they cling to my skirt and they 
catch at my hand, 
And lead me a captive, most willing I 
own, 
To the pleasantest prison through all 
this broad land, : 
And the tenderest gaolers that ever 
were known. 


. ANE te IO, 
A SENSE oF Humor.—Good humor is 


rightly reckoned a most valuable aid to 
happy home-life. An equally good and 
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useful faculty is a sense of humor, or 
the capacity to have a little fun along 


“with the humdrum cares and work of 


life. Weall know how it brightens up 
things generally to have a lively, witty 
companion, who sees the ridiculous 
points of things, and who can turn an 
annoyance into an occasion for laughter. 
It does a great deal better to laugh over 
some domestic mishaps than to scold or 
ery over them. Many homes and lives 
are dull because they are allowed to be- 
come too deeply impressed with a sense 
of the cares and responsibilities of life 
to recognize its bright and mirthful side. 
Into such a household, good, but dull, 
the advent of a witty, humorous friend 
is like sunshine on a cloudy day. 





Inpustry.—If proficiency encourages 
industry, so also does industry produce 
proficiency. They act and react upon 
each other. The execution of any work 
is of itself a part of our education; it 
qualifies us for the next thing in hand ; 
while doing nothing incapacitates us for 
any sort of exertion in the future. All 
our faculties will rust if not used, and 
will become sharper by each exertion. 
But the exertion must be made intelli- 
gently ; we must know where to plant 
our forces, and how to manage them ; 
we must accustom ourselves to use the 
best methods, and to do all we under- 
take in the best way. Then success and 
industry will go hand in hand, and the 
pain of useless labor will be entirely re- 
placed by the pleasure of conscious 
power. 





Sayine AND Dorne.—There is a good 
wide ditch between saying and doing. 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Flight into Egypt. 


M{SyIHEN the wicked King Herod 
6 VA) heard of the birth of Jesus, 
and the manner in which he 
had been received by the Jews, 
he was indignant at the thought of hav- 
ing a rival in his kingdom. He sought 
in many ways to find out where the 
young child was secreted, and had plan- 
ned to waylay the wise men on their 
return from Bethlehem. 

The wise men had intended to report 
their success at Jerusalem, but being 
warned of God not to return to Herod, 
they went to their own country by a 
more direct way, and so defeated his 
impious project. 

Herod, after waiting for some time 
and finding the wise men did not return, 
was greatly enraged at their treating 
him with such dishonorable contempt. 
To gratify his rage and jealousy he is- 
sued a command that all male children, 
under two years of age, that were found 
in Bethlehem, or the adjacent villages, 
should be put to death. 

Who can describe the brutal horrors 
of that scene? The cry of anguish that 
arose in the land was unheeded by the 
cruel tyrant. Innocent babes were torn 
from their mothers’ arms, and butchered 
before their eyes. The slaughter was 
terrible. | 

The angel of the Lord appeared to 
Joseph in a dream, saying, ‘‘ Arise, and 
take the young child and his mother, 
and flee into Egypt, and remain there 
until I bring thee word, for Herod will 
seek the young child to destroy it.”’ 

Joseph made as little delay as possi- 
ble in obeying the heavenly vision, and 





CHATTERBOX, 


under cover of the night the holy family 
departed into Egypt, and remained there 
until after the death of the cruel king. 





Table Rules for Little Folks. 


In silence I must take my seat, 

And give God thanks before I eat ; 
Must for my food in patience wait, 

Till I am asked to hold my plate. 

I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 
Nor move my chair nor plate about ; 
With knife, or fork, or napkin ring 

I must not play, nor must I sing ; 

I must not speak a useless word, 

For children should be seen, not heard ; 
I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don’t think it good; 

I must not say, ‘‘The bread is old,”’ 
‘*The tea is hot,’’ ‘‘ The coffee cold: ”’ 
I must not cry for this or that, 

Nor murmur if my meat is fat. 

My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while [’'m eating speak aloud ; 
Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask say, ‘‘ If you please.’ 
The tablecloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil ; 
Must keep my seat when I have done, 
Nor round the table sport or run ; 
When told to rise, then I must put 

My chair away with noiseless foot, 
And lift my heart to God above, 

In praise of all his wondrous love. 

THE world is governed by three things 
—wisdom, authority, and appearances. 
Wisdom is for thoughtful people, au- 
thority for rough people, and appear- 
ances for the great mass of superficial 
people, who can look only at the out- 
side. 
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THE SUNDAY CHATTERBOX. 


Twin Sisters. 


grey had been born together, 
In the same cradle lay, 
And by the same fond mother 
Cherished from day to day. 








And when they played together, 
No stranger ever knew 

The one child from the other, 
Like as two drops of dew. 


They had grown up together, 
Mind answering to mind ; 
Clinging to one another, 
Like two frail planes entwined. 


Oh! if they die together, 
As flowers on the same stem 
Wither in chilly weather, 
Death will be sweet to them. 





Old Sayings. 


As poor as a church mouse, 
As thin as a rail ; 
As fat as a porpoise, 
As rough asa gale ; 
As brave as a lion, 
AS spry as a Cat ; 
As bright as a sixpence, 
As weak as a rat. 


As proud as a peacock, 
As sly as a fox; 
As mad as a March hare, 


As pure as an angel, 
As neat as a pin; 
As smart as a steel trap, 
As ugly as sin; 
As dead as a door-nail, 
As white as a sheet ; 
As flat as a pancake, 
As red as a beet. 


As round as an apple, 
As black as your hat ; 
As brown as a berry, 
As blind as a bat; 
As mean as a miser, 
As fullas a tick ; 
As plump as a partridge, 
As sharp as a stick. 


As clean as a penny, 
As dark as a pall ; 
As hard as a mill-stone, 
As bitter as gall; 

As fine as a fiddle, 
As clear as a bell ; 

As dry as a herring, 
As deep as a well. 


As light as a feather, 
As firm as a rock ; 
As stiff as a poker, 
As calm as a clock ; 
As green as a gosling, © 
As brisk as a bee ; 
And now let me stop, 
Lest you weary of me. 


Breauty.—He who looks on beauty 


with a pure affection forgets the loveli- 
ness of the body in that of the soul, 
and rises by means of that earthly 
beauty to the great artist, to the very 
essence of loveliness. 


As strong as an ox ; 
As fair as a lily, 

As empty as air ; 
As rich as a Croesus, 

As cross as a bear. 
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THE SUNDAY CHATTERBOGR, 


Nngel’s Praise. 


yIRAISE the Lord! his glories 
show, 
Saints within his courts be- 
low, 
Angels round his throne above, 
All that see and share his love. 
Earth to heaven, and heaven to earth, 
Tell his wonders, sing his worth ; 
Age to age, and shore to shore, 
. Praise him, praise him, evermore ! 





Praise the Lord! his mercies trace ; 
Praise his providence and grace ; 

All that he for man hath done, 

All he sends us through his Son: 
Strings and voices, hands and hearts, 
In the concert bear your parts ; 

All that breathe, your Lord adore, 
Praise him, praise him, evermore ? 





Loss oF FRrENDs.—Never cast aside 
your friends if by any possibility you 
can retain them. We are the weakest 
of spendthrifts if we let one friend drop 
off through inattention, or let one push 
away another, or if we hold aloof from 
one for petty jealousy or heedless slight 
or roughness. Would you throw away 
a diamond because it pricked you? 
One good friend is not to be weighed 
against the jewels of all the earth. If 
there is coolness or unkindness between 
us, let us come face to face and have it 
out-—quick, before the love grows cold. 
Life is too short to quarrel in or to carry 
black thoughts of friends. It is easy 
to lose a friend, but a new one will not 
come for calling, nor make up for the 
old one when he comes. 


AGE AND YoutH.— Hard age and 
irreverent youth will not make a good 
combination, whatever name associates 
them together ; but age that is tender 
and maternal, age that remembers its 
own youth and does not demand bread 
from the growing corn nor wine from 
the green grapes, and youth that can 
feel for infirmities which it does not 
know, and that can believe in wisdom 
which it has not reached —these two 
together make a whole, perfect for what 
it is, and turn a chance companionship 
into a mutual blessing, and out of a 
temporary association create a life-long 
affection. 


Hoo ——-—— 


HuMAN GREATNESS.— We _ cannot 
look, however imperfectly, upon a great 
man without gaining something by him. 
He is the living light fountain, which it 
is good and pleasant to be near; the 
light which enlightens, which has en- 
lightened the darkness of the world ; 
and this, not as a kindled lamp only, 
but rather as a natural luminary, shin- 
ing by the gift of heaven; a flowing 
light fountain, as I say, of native origi- 
nal insight, of manhood and _ heroic 
nobleness, in whose radiance all souls 
feel that it is well with them. 





THERE are certain times whena hearty 
greeting, a word of cheer, a token of 
sympathy, or a little friendly assist- 
ance are most valuable and life-giving ; 
but let the moment slip by and they 
are needed no longer and lose all their 
virtue. How often has the help that 
might have saved the sick and suffering 
arrived too late to be of any avail! 
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THE SUNDAY 


English Cathedral, Montreal. 


SS|HRIST CHURCH CATHE- 
fi s| DRAL, located on St. Cathe- 
A yy, rine’s Street, Montreal, is the 
ESS most perfect specimen of Eng- 
lish Gothic architecture in America. 

It is cruciform in shape, two hundred 








and twelve feet long, and is built of | 
rough Montreal stone, with facings of | 


Caen stone. <A stately stone spire, two 
hundred and twenty-four feet high, 
springs from the intersection of the 
nave and transepts. The interior is 
very rich: the pointed roof of the nave 
rises to a height of sixty-seven feet, 
aad is sustained by columns of Caen 
stone, whose capitals are carved to 
represent Canadian plants. 

The choir is forty-six feet long, is 
paved with encaustic tiles, and contains 
a fine stained glass window. On either 
side are elaborately carved stalls for the 
clergy. 

In front of the cathedral stands a 
graceful Gothic monument to Bishop 
Fulford, and on the north is a quaint 
octagonal chapter house, which ° con- 
tains the diocesan library. 





By example, a thousand times more 
quickly than by precept, children can 
be taught to speak kindly to each other, 
to acknowledge favors, to be gentle and 
unselfish, to be thoughtful and conside- 
rate of the comforts of the family. 
The boys, with inward pride at their 
father’s courteous demeanor, will be 
chivalrous and helpful to their young 
sisters ; the girls, imitating the mother, 
will be gentle and patient, even when 
big brothers are noisy and heedless. 


CHATTERBOX. 


HALF the people of the world are idle 
for want of some overseeing eye to set 
them to Work. The advice which Hay- 
don gave to the erratic poet Keats, to 
settle down to some definite purpose, 
needs be given to almost one half of 
mankind. There are very few persons 
but would find themselves comfortably 
well off if they would take hold of any 
one of a hundred pursuits and stick to 
it. Industry and economy will make a 
most wonderful change in many house- 
holds. 


—-_ oo —— 


BANIsH all malignant and revengeful 
thoughts. A spirit of revenge is a 
spirit of the devil, than which nothing 
makes a man more like him, and than 
which nothing is more opposite to the 
temper which Christianity desires to 
promote. If your revenge be not satis- 
fied, it will give you torment now ; if it 
be, it will give you greater hereafter. 
None is a greater self-tormentor than a 
malicious and a revengeful man, who 
turns the poison of his own temper upon 
himself. 





THE Chinese have a proverb to the 
effect that. if you keep a serpent in a 
bamboo it remains straight, but directly 
you let it out it resumes its crooked 
nature. Soitis with many men. They 
are placed in circumstances which act 
as a restraint upon them, and they seem 
to be walking aright; but take that 
restraint away, and they soon show by 
their lives that the nature of the old 
serpent is in them still. 





BEGINNINGS are alike; it is the end- 
ings that differ. 
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THE SUNDAY 


What ig lafe? 


\) LITTLE crib beside the bed, 
A little face above the spread, 

- A little frock behind the door, 
A little shoe upon the floor. 





A little lad with dark brown hair, 
A little blue-eyed face and fair, 
A little lane that leads to school, 
A little pencil, slate and rule. 


A little, blithesome, winsome maid, 
A little hand within is laid ; 

A little cottage, acres four, 

A little old-time household store. 


A little family gathered round ; 

A little, turf-heaped, tear-dewed mound ; 
A little added to his soil ; 

A little rest from hardest toil. 


A little silver in his hair, 

A little stool and easy chair ; 

A little night of earth-lit gloom ; 
A little cortege to the tomb. 





THE moment a girl has a secret from 
her mother, or has received a letter she 
dares not let her mother read, or has a 
friend of whom her mother does not 
know, she is in certain danger. A se- 
cret is not a good thing for a girl to 
have. The fewer secrets that lie in the 
hearts of women at any age the better. 
It is almost a test of purity. She who 
has none of her own is best and hap- 
piest. In girlhood hide nothing from 
your mother; do nothing that, if dis- 
covered by your father, would make 
you blush. 


CHATTERBOX. 


Our Noster Nature.—Let us be 
true to ourselves, to the nobler nature 
implanted within our hearts, never 
abandoning what we have undertaken, 
nor breaking the once-spoken promise, 
but die, if needs be, at our posts, rather 
than desert them, our epitaph the sol- 
dier’s of olden days: 


‘“ Whose hand was loyal to his sword, 
Whose heart was faithful to his 
word.”’ 





WueEN Goethe says that in every 
human condition foes lie in wait for us, 
‘‘vincible only by cheerfulness and 
equanimity,’’ he does not mean that we 
can at all times be really cheerful, or at 
a moment’s notice, but that the en- 
deavor to look at the better side of 
things will produce the habit, and that 
this habit is the surest safeguard against 
the danger of sudden evils. 





BEGIN the education of the heart, not 
with the cultivation of noble propensi- 
ties, but with the cutting away of those 
that are evil. When once the noxious 
herbs are withered and rooted out, then 
the more noble plants, strong in them- 
selves, will shoot upwards. The vir- 
tues, like the body, become strong and 
healthy more by labor than by nourish- 
ment. 








OnE of the lessons which young peo- 
ple have to learn by experience is the 
power, as well as the enduring quality,’ 
of deeds and words, and that they can- 
not talk idly as the wind whistles, or do 
carelessly as the reeds float, with no 
effect produced and no impress made. 





THE SUNDAY 


The Temptation. 


HE story of the temptation of 
Jesus is one of the most 
strange in all his history. He 
was now thirty years of age, 

and ready to enter on his ministry. He 
had been baptized by John the Baptist 
in the river Jordan, after which the 
voice speaking from heaven had de- 
clared him to be the beloved Son of the 
most high God. 

As Son of God, Ire was the all-power- 
ful Redeemer. As Son of Man, he was 
‘in all points tempted like as we are,”’’ 
except in one point. With us the idea 
of temptation is always connected with 
that of sin. ‘‘He knew no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth.”’ 

The change was great and sudden 





from the ceremony of baptism and the. 


approval from on high, to the solitude 
of the wilderness. The beloved Son of 
God was to undergo the experience to 
which every human heart is at some 
time or other exposed. Cut off from all 
social fellowship, he was for forty days 
exposed to the attacks of the enemy of 
mankind. 

It is probable that the place where 


the Saviour was tempted by Satan was. 


the rough country to the northeast of 
Jerusalem, between that city and the 
river Jordan. 

It first appealed to the needs of the 
famished body, and the exercise of di- 
vine power to provide bread from the 
stones of the desert. Next the tempter 
tried his arts on what is in mankind a 
weak point, the love of praise. Failing 
in these, his last resort was to that spirit 


CHATTERBOX. 


of the love of gain, so deeply seated in 
the heart of every mortal. 

‘* All these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me.”’ 

‘“Get thee behind me, Satan,’’ was 
the sum of the Saviour’s victory over 
the tempter. Then the devil leaveth 
him, and behold angels came and min- 
istered unto him. 


= = - OHO -- —— 


CHARACTER.—The character is formed 
by the personal habits of daily life as 
much as by the thoughts and principles 
inculeated. The careless and unmeth- 
odical in action will scarcely be the 
accurate observer, the correct reporter, 
the reliable authority, or the steadfast 
supporter in other matters. The loose 
ends of daily habits repeat themselves in 
the character; the graver virtues than 
the prosaic qualities of method, order, 
regularity and the like follow on those 
habits of forethought and observation 
which elder people try so hard to ineul- 
cate in the younger, and the younger 
try so hard not to learn. Also no one 
can exaggerate the importance of daily 
combating the sins or the frailities that 
most easily beset us. To give way to- 
day to a fit of inconsiderate selfishness, 
unfounded suspicion, irrational anger, 
or careless self-indulgence makes con- 
trol all the harder to-morrow, and the 
folly committed now all the easier to 
repeat then. The character is not 
formed by great leaps, by one strong 
impression, by a few striking experi- 
ences, but by small repeated touches, 
by the constant rippling of daily 
thoughts, the minute shaping of daily 
habits. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































From Greenland’s Jo Mountams, 


Allegro moderato. 


Henry Lesuiez. 
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What though the spicy breezes blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
Though ev’ry prospect‘pleases, and only man is vile ; 

In vain with lavish kindness the gifts of God are strown ; 
The heathen in his blindness bows down to wood and stone. 


Shall we whose souls are lighted with wisdom from on high— 
Shall we to men benighted the lamp of light deny? 
Salvation ! oh, salvation ! the joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation has learnt Messiah’s name. 


Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, and you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like a sea of glory it spreads from pole to pole ; 

Till o’er our ransomed nature the Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, in bliss returns to reign. 


THE SUNDAY 


Mount Vernon. 


2A \ATS, my young friends, was the 
home of Washington, called 
the Father of his Country, 
and who was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

He was a great and good man, and 
when you are older you will do well to 
‘read about his life and the battles he 
fought. 

But what is more important for you 
to know now, is, that when he was a 
boy he was also a good boy, and is said 
never to have told an untruth. 

It is better to be good than to be 
great ; but if you commence by being 
good, it is not unlikely that you may 
end by being great. 

A great poet says: 


‘‘ The child is father of the man;” 


and by that he means that the charac- 
ter and habits of a man are formed in 
childhood. 





PLAIN AND REASONABLE KNOWL- 
EDGE.—A sound and strong statement 
of what is right, and why it is right, of 
what is wrong, and why it is wrong, is 
a most needful foundation for any other 
moral or religious training that may fol- 
low with the young. From the lack of 
this plain and reasonable knowledge 
comes much of the confusion of mind 
which fails to detect the sophistry with 
which self-interest will plead against 
the calls of honor and of duty. People 
drift into wrong-doing of every kind far 
oftener than they deliberately plunge 
into it, and the lack of a clear concep- 


CHATTERBOX. 


tion and a thorough comprehension of 
its nature from the beginning is fre- 
quently the first cause. How this want 
can best be supplied, as a fitting pre- 
paration for life’s arduous and respon- 
sible duties, is a matter worthy the con- 
sideration of every well-wisher of the 
rising generation. Hitherto it has been 
strangely neglected ; but, if the convic- 
tion of its great importance be once 
firmly implanted in our hearts, suitable 
methods to promote it will not be long 
in following. No one, whether in the 
home, the school, or elsewhere, who has 
the care of the young can avoid a share 
of obligation in this matter. 





MorAL TRUTH AND ScrENcE.—Moral 
truth, distinguished from scientific 
truth—as physical truth has been called 
—is that truth which concerns the right. 
dispositions and the right conduct of 
men. Self-culture and self-control are 
the results of moral truth. The func- | 
tion of moral truth is to make a man 
larger and richer and better managed. 
And the value of all moral truth consists 
in its power to develop, to enlarge, to 
strengthen, to regulate, to discipline, 
and to control. It is more important 
than any other truth. The value of 
science is in the power which it exerts 
upon the individual. The value of moral 
truth, which is rapidly becoming scien- 
tific, also consists in the power which it 
exerts upon the individual, and upon 
life in general. In the long run all 
science must be valued by what it does 
in making men; and all moral truth 
must be valued by what it does upon 
men immediately and directly. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Jesus and the Woman of 
Samaria. 


JAMARIA was situated between 
- Judea and Galilee, and pil- 
grims to and from Jerusalem 

2} would naturally pass through 
it. The Samaritans hated the Jews, 
and had for long been in the habit of 
vexing and annoying them. It was not 
pleasant for a Jew to pass through the 
country of the Samaritans, for he was 
certain of insult or injury. 

Jesus on his return from Judea to 
Galilee passed this way, notwithstand- 
ing the contempt with which he and his 
disciples might expect to be treated. 
_ Feeling weary, he sat down beside a 
well while his companions went into 
the city of Sychar to obtain provisions. 
This was the well which had been dug 
by Jacob centuries before, and is to this 
day known as Jacob’s well. A Samari- 
tan woman came to the well to draw 
water, and Jesus, being thirsty, asked 
her for a drink. The woman, seeing 
that he was a Jew, looked at him in 
amazement, and reminded him that the 
Jews had no dealings with the Samari- 
tans. 

Jesus said unto her, ‘‘ If thou knew- 
est the gift of God, and who it is that 
saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou 
wouldst have asked of him, and he 
would have given thee living water.’’ 

The woman saith unto him, ‘Sir, 





thou hast nothing to draw with, and | 
the well is deep; from whence then — 
instruction, though not amusement, by 


hast thou that living water ?”’ 


CHATTERBOX. 


derful things that she was convinced he 
was a great prophet. 

The woman said unto him, ‘‘ When 
Messias cometh he will tell us all 
things.”’ 

Jesus saith unto her, ‘‘I that speak 
unto thee am He.”’ 





GOLDEN MomeEnts.—How sorry one 
would be for a man who, starting out 
upon a journey, had his pockets full of 
of golden coin which, one by one, had 
slipped through some unmended hole 
or rent, so that when he came to the 
end of his trip he had not one left, but 
lay down upon his bed a beggar! How 
strictly we would look to our own pock- 
ets after hearing the tale, and make 
very sure that what coin we had should 
be well spent, or hoarded carefulfy, and 
not scattered in the road-side dust! 
Yet we start upon our lives, each one 
of us, with a store of golden moments 
of which we keep little account. Rap- 
idly they slip away through the rents 
of sloth or ignorance. Many a one, rich 
in all the golden moments of seventy 
years, lies down at last scarcely able 
to remember how he has fritted and 
scattered them, knowing only that he 
has no more—that all are gone, and that 
he cannot say that he has purchased 
anything of use to himself or another 
with what might have bought so much. 





WE should keep our scorn for our 
own weaknesses, and our blame for our 
own sins, certain that we shall gain more 


Then Jesus made his meaning more | hunting out the good which is in any- 


clear to her, and told her so many won- 





| thing than by hunting out the evil. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Playing with Kitty. 


mire ; 
learned sage, 

thoughts explore 
The wildest range of human lore, 
Pausing, smiles with altered air 
To see thee climb his elbow-chair, 
Or struggling on the mat below 
Hold warfare with his slipper’d toe. 
The widow’d dame, or lonely maid, 
Who in the still but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial spends her age, 

And rarely turns a letter’d page, 

Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 

The rounded cork, or paper-ball. 

And youth, for thee, ever on the watch, 
The ends of ravell’d skein to catch ; 
But lets thee have thy wayward will, 
Perplexing oft his happy skill. 


HovusEHoLp DiscrpLine.—The disci- 
pline of certain households consists for 
the most part in the enactment and en- 
forcement of prohibitory laws. ‘‘'Touch 
not, taste not, handle not,’’ is inscribed 
upon almost everything which the child 
is likely to hanker after. All the trees 
in the garden are full of forbidden fruit. 
He is told that he must not take any- 
thing without asking, and he is aware 
that asking will be in vain. Now, if 
you want to bring up your children so 
that they may become something, you 
must leave some things to their own dis- 
cretion. The moral judgment needs 
to be disciplined as well as the moral 
sense. 





The whose 


CHATTERBOX. 


Tact is the great lubricator of life ; 
it oils the machinery, smooths away 
trouble, looks far ahead perhaps to see 
it, and turns things into another chan- 
nel. But, however tack avoids the ne- 
cessity of falsehood, it does not sup- 
press the truth; it simply prevents re- 
ferences to the facts. It has a sort of 
self-respect which does not blazon its 
affairs abroad ; it does not consider itself 
as using deceit when merely keeping its 
own business in its own breast. 





Lire’s DictpLine.—It is not the best 
things—that is, the things that we call 
best—that makemen. It is not pleasant 
things ; it is not the calm experiences in 
life. It is life’s rugged experiences, its 
tempests, its trials. The discipline of 
life is here good and there evil, here 
trouble and there joy, here roughness 
and there smoothness, one working with 
the other; and the alternations of the 
one and the other which necessitate 
adaptions, constitute a part of that which 
makes a man a man, in distinction from 
an animal which has no education. 





e+e 


KNOWLEDGE does not comprise all 
that is contained in the large term of 
education. The feelings are to be dis- 
ciplined ; the passions are to be restrain- 
ed; true and worthy motives are to be 
inspired ; a profound religious feeling is 
to be installed, and pure morality incul- 
cated under all circumstances. All this 
is comprised in education. | 





STRONG minds, like hardy evergreens, 
are most verdant in winter; when feeble 
ones, like tender summer plants, are 
leafless. ) 
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THE SUNDAY 


Jesus Healing a Man Sick of 
the Palsy. 


sAQESUS went to Capernaum, and 
as soon as it was known that 
he was in the place, multitudes 
began to flock to hear him, and 
the crowd was very great. The houses 
in the East were built with a court, open- 
ing in front on the street, and overlook- 
ed by all the windows within. 

The fame of Jesus as a worker of mir- 
acles had extended far and near, and 
those who were sick had longed for the 
benefit of his gracious presence and his 
healing power. 

The commotion in the court reached 
the ears of a man confined to his bed 
with the palsy. Jesus was so near, and 
yet the poor paralytic could not get to 
him! Some friends of the palsied man 
took him up, and sought to bring him 
within reach of the wonderful healer. 
But they could not pass the door, on 
account of the crowd. Then they took 
him to the roof and let him down care- 
fully at Jesus’ feet. 

When Jesus saw their faith he said 
to the man, ‘‘Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.”’ 

At this some of the scribes murmured 
in their hearts, and accused him of 
blasphemy, complaining that none but 
God had power to forgive sins. 

Jesus, knowing their thoughts, asked 
them whether it was easier to say, ‘‘ Thy 
sins be forgiven thee,”’ or to say, ‘‘Arise, 
take up thy bed and walk.”’ 

‘But that they might know that the 
Son of man had power on earth to for- 
give sins, he said to the sick of the palsy, 





CHATTERBOX. 


‘* Arise, take up thy bed and go thy way 
into thine house.’’ 

And immediately he arose and went 
his way, and the people wereall amazed, 
and glorified God. 





Sinecine HEARTS.—Singing hearts are 
ever a blessing unto themselves. A 
song is joy-giving. He who can sing 
sweetly in the undertone of his inner 
nature carries a rare pleasure with him 
always. Hard things appear to him 
easy ; heavy burdens seem light. Sor- 
row may knock. often at his door, but 
it seldom enters his home or his heart ; 
and when it does, and the clouds ob- 
scure the sunlight, when the soul walks 
down into the night and sees never a 
star, ah, then trebly blessed is the sing- 
ing heart! If it can sing psalms at such 
a time, the dawn will come more quick- 
ly, the sunlight reappear sooner. 





Domestic PrAce.—To those scenes of 
domestic peace which pure religion 
created and adorned, the thoughts of the 
youngest members of the family will 
cling in after years; they will become a 
kind of hallowed ground in his memory ; 
they will exert a restraining and sancti- 
fying power over his mind ; and thus we 
may fully expect to see the promise of 
the Scripture fulfilled :—‘‘Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.’’ 





THE world is a looking-glass, and 
gives back to every man the reflection of 
his own face. Frown at it, and it will 
in turn look surly upon you; laugh at 
it and with it, and.it is a jolly, kind 
companion. 
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Gentle Jesus. 


S. WESLEY. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Happy Christmas |! 


ITTLE children, wake and lis- 
ten, 
Songs are breaking o’er the 
earth, 
While the stars in heaven glisten, 
Hear the news of your Saviour’s birth. 





Long ago, to lonely meadows, 
Angels brought the message down ; 
Still each year through midnight sha- 
dows 
It is heard in every town. 


What is this that they are telling, 
Singing in the quiet street, | 

While their voices high are swelling ? 
What sweet words do they repeat. 


Words to bring us greater gladness, 
Though our hearts from care are free ; 

Words to chase away our sadness, 
However sad our lot may be. 


Jhrist has left His throne of glory, 
And a lowly cradle found ; 

Nell might angels tell the story,— 
Well may we their words resound. 


Little children, wake and listen, 

Songs are ringing through the earth ; 
While the stars in heaven glisten, 

Hail with joy your Saviour’s birth! 





PonpDER Tuis.—He who finds pleas- 
are in vice and pain in virtue is a novice 
both in the one and the other. 
wish truths that we at least to hear are 
those which itis most to our advantage to 
know. The wise man does not speak of 
all he does, but he does nothing that 


The | 


CHATTERBOX. 


cannot be spoken of. We must do 
quickly what there is no hurry for, to 
be able to do slowly what demands 
haste. What a pleasure it is to give! 
There would be no rich people if they 
were capable of feeling this. Virtue - 
does not give talents, but it supplies 
their place. Talents neither give virtue 
nor supply the place of it. Whoever 
makes a great fuss about doing good 
does very little; he who wishes to be 


_ seen and noticed when he is doing good 


will not do it long ; he who thinks only 
of avoiding faults and reproaches will 
never acquire virtues. 





A PooR excuse is worse than none. 
A lady once said to Sheridan, ‘‘ The 
weather has cleared up.now and I will 
go out and walk with you.’’ He wasa 
bit puzzled, but soon replied, ‘‘ Madam, 
the weather has cleared up enough for 
one, but not enough for two,’’ and went 
out for a stroll by himself. It is always 
better weather for ourselves when we 
want to do anything than it is for 
another when we do not want him to do 
it. It rains very hard if we want to stay 
at home, but it is nothing but a light 
shower if we want to go out. 





——_—_—_ 


Tue ill-effects of ‘‘slang’’ and other 
forms of offensive speech are too little 
understood. They lower the tone of 
the mind from which they emanate, and 
the tone of the minds that receive them. 
A man may live on plain fare and bea 
true gentleman. A man may fare sump- 
tuously every day and yet be foul, un- 
wholesome, and-vulgar. Not what en- 
ters but what leaves the mouth lowers 
the man. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Jesus and his Disciples in 
the Corn-field. 


1S Jesus and his disciples were 
Re [\ <j} on a Sabbath-bay passing 

PANY through the corn-fields, the 
~—<“ disciples, who were hungry, 
plucked and ate some of the ripe corn. 
The Pharisees who were in the company 
were severe in their reproaches against 
the disciples for breaking the law, and 
against Jesus for permitting them to 
do so. 

The Jews were so very strict in their 
observance of the Sabbath, that they 
regarded this act of the disciples as a 
violation of the Fourth Commandment. 
On any other day of the week they 
could have taken the grain and eaten 
freely of it, without being called to 
account by any one. All work on the 
Sabbath-day was forbidden. 

Jesus reminded the Pharisees of the 
time when David fled from Saul, and 
went to the high-priest for bread to 
satisfy his hunger. The _ high-priest 
had no bread to give him but the show- 
bread, which was consecrated to holy 
use. None but the priests were allowed 
to eat this bread, but the necessity of 
the case overruled the ceremonial com- 
mand. 

It was considered no profanation for 
the priests to labor in the temple on the 





Sabbath. Jesus had asserted his right | 
was happy, except for the thought that 


to heal the sick on the sacred day, and 
to perform any works of mercy. He 
rebuked the Pharisees for the bigotry 
with which they observed the law, keep- 
ing it only as toits letter, and disre- 
garding its spirit. ‘‘I say unto you 
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that in this place is one greater than 
the temple. For the Son of man is 
Lord of the Sabbath-day.”’ 





INFLUENCE OF PIcTURES.—A room 
with pictures in it and a room without 
pictures differ by nearly as much as a 
room with windows and a room without 
windows ; for pictures are loopholes of 
escape to the soul, leading it to other 
scenes and spheres, where the fancy for | 
a moment may revel, refreshed and 
delighted. Pictures are consolers of 
loneliness ; they are a sweet flattery to 
the soul; they are a relief to the jaded 
mind ; they are windows to the impris- 
oned thought; they are books; they 
are histories and sermons, which we 
can read without the trouble of turning 
over the leaves. They are, as Ugo Fos- 
colo has well said, the chickweed to the 
gilded cage, and make up for the want 
of many other enjoyments to those 
whose life is mostly passed amidst the 
smoke and din, the bustle and noise, of 
an overcrowded city. 


————_0+e—__—__— 


A LAZY girl who liked to live in com- 
fort and do nothing asked her fairy 
godmother to give her a good genius 
to do everything for her. On the in- 
stant the fairy called ten dwarfs, who 


washed and dressed the little girl, and 


combed her hair and fed her, and so 
on. All was done so nicely that she 


they would go away. ‘‘To prevent 
that,’’ said the godmother, ‘‘I will 
place them permanently in your ten 
pretty little fingers.’ And they are 
there yet. ; 
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THE SUNDAY 


Youth and Age. 


some, 
The road is straight and 
. clear ; 
And round about on every side 
How bright all things appear ! 





The dullest music charms us then, 
We laugh, and know not why; 

The very flowers upon our path, 
Tkey look too bright to die. 


When hearts are old and weary, 
The road is twisted sore ; 

And there is little to be seen 
Beyond our cottage door : 


The flowers we thought would neve 
fade, 
Lie dead upon the sod ; 
And then we sigh for peace and rest 
Within the arms of God. 





TruE Economy or Lire.—The true 
economy of human life looks at ends 
rather than incidents, and adjusts ex- 
penditures to a moral scale of values. 
De Quincey pictures a woman sailing 
over the water, and presently awaken- 
ing out of sleep to find her necklace 
untied and one end hanging over the 
stream, while pearl after pearl drops 
from the string beyond her reach ; while 
she clutches at one just falling, another 
drops beyond recovery. Like pearls 
from a string, our days drop one after 
another by our carelessness as we sail 
the sea of life. Prudence requires a 
wise husbanding of time to see that 
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none of these golden coins are spent for 
nothing. The waste of time is a more 
serious loss than the extravagances 
against which there is such loud ac- 
claim. 





WHERE TO Finp Happrness.—We 
spend a large part of our lives in an 
idle chase after happiness. We think 
that it lies in the future—that it con- 
sists in the possession of something 
which we have not, and which we leng 
for and strive after. Yet truly it often 
lies at our feet, and is to be had for the 
mere picking up. To drop metaphor, 
we must find happiness in our every-day 
life, and in the performances of our 
ordinary duties, or we shall miss it. 


ae 





Minp.—Women should understand 
that no beauty has any charms but the 
inward one of the mind, and that a 
gracefulness in the manners is much 
more engaging than that of their per- 
sons ; that meekness and modesty are 
the true and lasting ornaments. These 
only are the charms that render wives 
amiable, and give them the best title to 
our respect. 





Wispom.—The character of a wise 
man consists in three things—to do 
himself what he tells others to do, to 
act on no occasion contrary to justice, 
and to bear with the weaknesses of 
those about him. The wise man makes 
equity and justice the basis of all his 
conduct, the right forms the rule of his 
behavior, deference and modesty mark 
his exterior, sincerity and fidelity serve 
him for accomplishments. 
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THE SUNDAY CHATTERBOX. 


The Sermon on the Mount. 


|LTHOUGH Jesus had gathered 

| together many followers, he 
had not appointed any minis- 

ters to aid him in his spirit- 
ual work. | 

On his return to Galilee he selected 
twelve men, whom he called apostles, 
and to whom he imparted a portion of 
his own miraculous power. That they 
might be better informed as to the spir- 
itual nature of his kingdom, and the 
life and character necessary to those 
who became his disciples, he withdrew 
himself and the twelve toa hill. Buta 
great multitude followed him, and he 





addressed them in those memorable . 


words known as ‘‘The Sermon on the 
Mount.’’ 


He began with the beatitudes, the % HES 00. papa as 
heantifal jewels. with which we are'to | “°° ** > SESE ee ee. 
aman until we heard him laugh. We 


adorn ourselves before we can even 
hope to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
He was familiar with all their habits, 
their Pharisaical observance of forms 
and céremonies, and their desire to win 
the applause of men, and rebuked them 
for their manner of living, and their 
misreading of the holy law. 

He made use of illustrations which 
were very plain to his audience, while 
the spiritual significance of his words 
might be applied to every human heart 
centuries after his death and resurrec- 
tion. 

He not only told the people when and 
where to pray, but gave them a form 
of prayer, which has been handed down 
to us as the simplest and most compre- 
hensive address to the Almighty. 


And when Jesus had ended these 
sayings, the people were astonished at 


his doctrine, for he taught them as 


one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 


————_0¢o— —__—. 


SWEET TrEmMPER.—AII cannot be beau- 


 tiful, but they can be sweet-tempered, 





and a sweet temper gives a loveliness 
to the face more attractive in the long 
run than even beauty. Have a smile 
and a kind word for all, and you will 
soon be more admired, nay, loved, than 
any mere beauty. A sweet temper is 
to the household what sunshine is to 
the trees and flowers. f 





ee 


LAUGHTER very often shows the 
bright side of man. It brings out his 
happier nature, and shows of what sort 
of stuff he is really made. Somehow 


do not mean a mere snigger, but a good, 
hearty, round laugh. The solemn, so- 
ber visage, like a Sunday dress, tells 
nothing of the real man. 


eS 


—_—- 


PRAISE in the right place, at the 
right time, is a wonderful helper. It 
brightens the daily life and sweetens 
the daily task. It implies such a 
pleasant sense of appreciation and re- 
cognition that it enlivens the dullest 
routine. For we are none of us too old 
to like being praised, or to be helped 
thereby to fresh endeavors. 

A Goop word is an easy obligation ; 
but not to speak ill requires only our 
silence, which costs us nothing. 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Woodland Dell. 


9|H come with me to the wood- 
land dell, 

I know the spot and love it 
well. 

The flowers are now in richest bloom, 

The wild thyme sheds its faint perfume, 

And cowslips sweet are growing nigh, 

Meek daisies with deep golden eye. 

Tall daffodils of brilliant hue, 

Pale harebells robed in heaven’s blue, 

Primroses with each face so fair, 

And white anemones are there. 

The hyacinth bows its stately head, 

The violet peeps from its mossy bed ; 





Under the boughs of the hawthorn old, | 


Lilies their pearly leaves unfold. 

On tapering leaf and graceful stem 

Bright dew-drops gleam like a sparkling 
gem, ) 


While the drowsy hum of the wood-bee | 


‘tells 
Of fragrant haunts in the foxglove’s 
bells ; 
And the feathery fern and the waving 
| grass 
_ Will tremble and nod as our footsteps 
pass. 

Noneé ALIKE.—Is it not wonderful 
that no two things in all this world are 
alike? Not even two blades of grass or 
two leaves of a tree? 


nobody else. 





Twin children | ; 
Pid WARS h slik 1 the | 28 too little. 
ae OEE. hater rence Ge ce ek OUR Ieee eae ae spend on each 
parents are sometimes puzzled to tell | 
which is which, but each will have some | 


mark to show that he is himself and | 











A Bap TempErR.—There are few things — 
more productive of evil in domestic life | the great beauties of holiness. 


CHATTERBOX, 


than a thoroughly bad temper. It does 
not matter what form that temper may 
assume, whether it is of the sulky kind 
that maintains perfect silence for many 
days, or the madly passionate, which 
vents itself in absolute violence. 


——__- ooo — -——_- 


LitTtLE THINGS. — Springs are little 
things, but they are sources of large 
streams; a helm is a little thing, but it 
governs the course of a ship; a bridle- 
bit is a little thing, but we know its use 
and power; nails and pegs are little 
things, but they hold the parts of a large 


building together; a word, a look, a 


smile, a frown, are all little things, but 
powerful for good or evil. Think of 


_ this, and mind the little things. 





THE DIscIPLINE OF Lire.—Let man 
regard this world merely as a prepara- 
tory stage to a future and eternal state 
of existence. Let him consider his mis- 
fortunes, sufferings, and miseries as in- 
tended to prepare him for a better world 


of undying glory and happiness; and 


let him persevere in a course of virtue 
and usefulness as a stepping-stone to 
future happiness. 


ie 


PAINSTAKING.—T'oo much painstak- 
ing speaks disease in one’s mind as well 
The adroit, sound-minded 


business approximately what of pains 
it deserves, and with a conscience void 
of remorse will dismiss it then. 





THE spirit of self-sacrifice is one of 
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THE SUNDAY 


Good Night! 


%|HE sun is sinking, 
One star is blinking 
All white and pale ; 
2! Nature is sleeping, 
Soft mists are creeping 
O’er hill and dale— 
Good night! 





Though mute, the flowers 
From dewy bowers 
Their heads upraise ; 
Sweet blue-bells ringing, 
Sweet incense swinging 
To their God’s praise— 
Good night! 


Thus seeing, hearing, 
No danger fearing, 
Sleep well to-night ; 
Your eyelids closing, 
Calmly reposing 
Till morning’s light— 
Good night ! 





Pure religion and undefiled is ‘‘min- 
istering’’—not the other thing, ‘‘ being 
ministered unto.’ It is handing over 
the morning paper to another for first 
perusal. It is vacating a pleasant seat 
by the fire for one who comes in chilled. 
It is giving up the most restful arm- 
chair for one who is weary. It is giving 
up your own comfort and convenience for 
the comfort and convenience of another. 
This is at once trie courtesy and real 
Christianity. 





EDUCATION OF THE HrEART.—One of 
the prettiest legends of the Arabic liter- 


i 
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ature attributes to Mohammed a saying 
that, if a man finds himself with bread 
in both hands, he should exchange one 
loaf for some flowers of the narcissus, 
since that feeds the body, indeed, but 
these the soul. Nothing could be more 
subtle than this ancient confession of 
the part that color, and perfume, and 
the eternal freshness of flowers, take in 
the education of the heart. 


—————__ -o~po)—)0D > —— 


MopeEsty AND BASHFULNESS.—There 
is a great deal of difference between 
modesty and bashfulness. The latter 
is a terror of_ being approached by 
strangers, or confronted with an tinac- 
customed fact or position, and proceeds 
from egotism. Modesty is never self- 
assertive. It doubts itself, but is never 
afraid to express its willingness to at- 
tempt what is asked, and when we are 
successful, modesty prevents us from 
boasting or supercilious assertions. 





CourTEsy which is not home-bred 
may seem, like a hot-house plant from 
the tropics, to be very fully developed, 
very luxuriant, and almost overpower- 
ingly pungent; but take away its arti- 
ficial adjuncts, expose it to the rough 
weather of every-day life, and it withers 
away, just as a gorgecus and expensive 
stove plant, when banished from the 
conservatory and exposed to the frosty 
air, becomes ugly and repulsive in com- 
parison with the commonest field-flower. 


— 990 


Envy.—He whose emotion, on the 
view of an excellent production, is to 
undervalue it, will never have one of 
his own to show. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Christ Speaking from a Ship. 


HILE making his home at Ca- 
pernaum, the Great Teacher 
took frequent journeys, and 
engaged in his labors of love 

and mercy among the people of Galilee. 

Multitudes thronged around him, and 

he oftener addressed them in the open 

air than in any house or synagogue. 

The Lake Galileeis beautiful, even in 
its present desolation, but in the days 
of our Saviour it was much more so. 
Cities and villages studded its shores, 
and a busy population engaged in traffic 
in its vicinity. Those of his followers 
who were fishermen had made their liv- 
ing on its waters. With them he was 
often on its waves, crossing from shore 
to shore, or leisurely sailing in their 
boat, and telling them the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

The people press around Jesus, and 
follow, him to the water’s edge. He 
graciously accepts their salutations, and 
regards with kindness their curiosity to 
hear his teachings. He has been among 
them, and healed their sick. He has 
spoken to them such words as they 
never heard from other lips. He might 
address them from the hill-side, but at 
this time he takes a fishing-boat for his 
pulpit. Drawing a little way out from 
the shore, he begins to speak in parables. 
He tells of the seed and the sower, of 
the tares and the wheat, of the growth 
of the full harvest of corn, of the mus- 
tard-tree, and of the woman leavening 
‘her bread. In all these he points his 
hearers to the spiritual vitality of the 
germs of truth he had planted in their 
hearts, and shows them the progress and 
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CHATTERBOX. 


increase of religious life. Admiring and 
astonished, they iisten with eager atten- 
tion, then depart to their homes to medi- 
tate on the wonderful things they have 
heard. 





Maxims.—Persevere against discour- 
agement. Keep your temper. Employ 
leisure in study, and always have some 
work on hand. Be punctual and meth- 
odical in business, and never procrasti- 
nate. Never be in a hurry. Preserve 
self-possession, and do not be talked 
out of conviction. 





GATHER up the fragments. In every 
human life there are sure to be some. 
Everyone of us has a secret chamber 
somewhere, filled with inhabitants whom 
none but himself can see; it rests with 
himself alone whether they shall be de- 
caying corpses, or only beautiful ghosts. 





Never Drsparir.—People are apt to 
think that the hard times which they 
experience are the hardest times that 
have ever been; and so they are for 
them. But one needs only to read the 
history of the world to learn that hard 
times have been perpetually coming to 
all nations in all periods of their exist- 
ence. 





WortH REMEMBERING. —It is not 
what we earn, but what we can save, 
that makes us rich. It is not what we 
eat, but what we digest, that makes us 
fat. It is not what we read, but what 
we remember, that makes us learned. 
All this is very simple, but it is worth 
remembering. 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Camel—The “Ship of 
the Desert,” and the Pal- 
extine Ags. 

(See Frontispiece.) 


HE camel is able to go for a 
long time without drinking— 
not that it requires less liquid 
nourishment than other ani- 

mals, but that it is able, by means of 
its internal construction, to imbibe at 
one draught a quantity of water which 
will last for a considerable time. It is 
furnished with a series of cells, into 
which the water runs as fast as it is 
drunk, and in which it can be kept for 
some time without losing its life-pre- 
serving qualities. As much as twenty 
gallons have been imbibed by a camel 
at one draught, and this amount will 
serve it for several days, even amid 
burning sands, as it has the power of 
consuming by degrees the water which 
it has drunk in a few minutes. Truly 
may the camel be called ‘‘The Ship of 
the Desert.’’ 

Signor Pierotti, in his work on the 
customs and traditions of Palestine, 
writes in very glowing terms of the 
ass. He states that he formed a very 
high opinion of the ass while he was in 
Egypt, not only from its spirited aspect 
and its speed, but because it was em- 
ployed even by the Viceroy and the 
great Court officers, who may be said 
to use asses of more or less intelligence 
for every occasion. He even goes so 
far as to say that if all the asses were 
taken away from Egypt, not a man 
would be left. 
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The same traveler gives an admirable 
summary of the character of the ass 
as it exists in Egypt and Palestine. 
‘* What, then, are the characteristics of 
the ass? Much the sameas those which 
adorn it in other parts of the East— 
namely, it is useful for riding and for 
carrying burdens ; it is sensible of kind- 
ness, and shows gratitude; it is very 
steady, and is larger, stronger, and more 
tractable than its European congener ; 
its pace is easy and pleasant; and it 
will shrink from no labor, if only its 
poor daily feed of straw and barley is 
fairly given. 

‘The wealthy feed him well, deck 
him with fine harness and silver trap- 
pings, and cover him, when his work is 
done, with rich Persian carpets. The 
poor do the best they can for him, steal 
for his benefit, give him a corner at their 
fireside, and in cold weather sleep with 
him for more warmth. In Palestine, all 
the rich men, whether monarchs or 
chiefs of villages, possess a number of 
asses, keeping them with their flocks 
like the patriarchs of old. No one can 
travel in that country, and observe how 
the ass is employed for all purposes, 
without being struck with the exact- 
ness with which the Arabs retain the 
Hebrew customs.”’ 


Miways Speak the Truth. 


BE the matter what it may, 
Always speak the truth ; 

Whether work or whether play, 
Always speak the truth. 

He who speaks with lying tongue 

Adds to wrong a greater wrong ; 

Then with courage true and strong 
Always speak the truth. 





THE SUNDAY 


The Return of the Prodigal 
ie. 


eQ/ESUS wishing to illustrate the 
} joy there would be in heaven 
over the repenting sinner, 
made use of the following 





parable : 

‘A certain man had two sons: and 
the younger of them said to his father, 
‘Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me,’ and he divided unto 
them his living. 

‘And not many days after, the 
younger son gathered all together, and 
took his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with riotous 
living. And when he had spent all, 
there arose a mighty famine in the 
land ; and he began to be in want. 

‘* And he went and joined himself to 
a citizen of that.country, and he sent 
him into the fields to feed swine. 

‘And he would fain have filled his 
belly with the husks that the swine did 
eat ; and no man gave unto him. 

‘‘And when he came to himself, he 
said, ‘How many hired servants of my 
father’s have bread enough, and to 
spare, and I perish with hunger! I 
will arise, and go to my father, and will 
say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy 
son: make me as one of thy hired ser- 
vants.’ 

‘‘And he arose and came to his fa- 
ther. But when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and had com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him. 
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‘‘And the son said unto him, ‘Fa- 
ther, I have sinned ageinst heaven, and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son.’ 

‘*But the father said to his servants, 
‘Bring forth the best robe and put it on 
him; and puta ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet ; and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat 
and be merry. For this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost, 
and is found.’ ”’ 





CHOOSE THE Rieut.—The greatest 
man is he who chooses right with the 
most invincible resolution ; who resists 
the sorest temptation from within and 
without ; who bears the heaviest bur- 
dens cheerfully; who is calmest in 
storms, and most fearless under men- 
aces and frowns; whose reliance on 
truth, on virtue, and on heaven, is most 


unfaltering. | 


THE best thing that has been given 
to man in this world is wisdom; the 
most goodly gift that can be given 
him in the next is pardon. The best 
disposition for him is that he should 
have a lively appreciation of the high 
and godlike character of his own na- 
ture, so that the thought may keep 
him from evil, or cause him to repent 
if he have done wrong. 





Ler your thoughts be fit and suita- 
ble for the subject. Every day have 
higher thoughts of God, lower thoughts 
of self, kinder thoughts of your breth- 
ren, and more hopeful thoughts of all 
around you. 
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THE SUNDAY 
The Brooklet. 


AR away in a hidden dell, 
Where the gorse and the vio- 
lets Know me well, 
Under the grasses long and 
green, 
A tremulous thing I first am seen. 
Then through the meadows and through 
the wood, 
And over the bowlders, big and brown; 
Away, away on my mission of good, 
I speed to the heart of the weary 
town. 





Then under the stones of the busy 
street, 
Under the tread of a million feet, 
Onward in darkness I take my way, 
Till [ leap again to the light of day. 
And lo! and lo! like a message from 
Him, 
A blessing I come to the sons of men— 
A joy in the shadows of houses grim, 
As I was afar in my native glen. 





Piuck.—W hatever your sex or posi- 
tion, life is a battle in which you are to 
show your pluck, and woe be to the 
coward. Whether passed ona bed of 
sickness or in the tented field, it is ever 
the same fair flag, and admits of no dis- 
tinction. Despair and postponement 
are cowardice and defeat. Men were 
born to succeed, not to fail. 





BLESSED be the hand that, while 
it is soft enough to furnish us with 
blissful caresses, is firm enough to 
straighten our deformities. It is a true 
hand that will never deceive us; it is 
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a safe hand that will never betray us; 
it is a powerful hand that can at last 
lift us out of all turmoil and all trial, 
and lift us high as heaven. 





HE is good that does good to others. 
If he suffers for the good he does, he 
is better still; and, if he suffers from 
them to whom he did good, he is ar- 
rived to that height of goodness that 
nothing but an increase of his sufferings 
can add toit. If it proves his death, 
his virtue is at its summit; it is hero- 
ism complete. 


——- 





MEN are not made to hang down their 
heads or lips, and those who do, only 
show that they are departing from the 
true paths of common sense and right. 
There is more virtue in one sunbeam 
than in a whole hemisphere of clouds 
and gloom. Therefore cultivate all that 
is warm and genial. 





‘‘T prry those,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘who 
bewail the mutability of things, and 
who lose themselves in speculations 
concerning the nothingness of the 
world. What are we here for if not 
to make the transitory lasting? And 
this is only possible if we can estimate 
both at their true value.”’ 


o4e-——-_— 





DEEP in every soul there dwells for 
ever a witness to the truth whose clear 
eye and steady voice will see and re- 
spond to it wherever it is known. We 
do not need to implore men to believe 
the truth; we require only that they 
shall apprehend it, and then we may 
defy them to deny it. 
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ught the bird to buily her nest. 


G. A. MACFARREN. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Jesus Blessing Little Chil- 
di‘en. 


9 

7A |HE crowds that followed Jesus 
were composed of men, wo- 
men, and children, all eager 
to get as near him as possible. 
Wee them were many mothers, who, 
having listened to his words of solemn 
import, were anxious that their little 
ones should receive a special blessing 
from him. 

He had taught them that the king- 
dom of heaven was not to be won by 
ceremony and fasting, and by simple 
parables that even a child could under- 
stand, had shown them the efficacy of 
good deeds. 

Jesus had said much in reference to 
their home life, of the duty of parents 
to children, and of children to parents, 
and many of these mothers had pon- 
dered over his sayings, and desired that 
some of the wonderful grace of which 
he spoke might be imparted to them 
and their offspring. 

Anxious also to dedicate their chil- 
dren to the service of so kind a master, 
they brought to Jesus their little ones 
that he might bless them. 

The disciples rebuked their familiari- 
ty; but Jesus, pleased at this proof 
that their hearts had been touched, 
received them graciously. He was not 
a king to be admired and worshiped at 
a distance, but one who sought to estab- 
lish a throne in the hearts of the people. 

Jesus said unto his disciples, ‘‘ Suffer 
little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.”’ 
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And he took the little ones in his 
arms, and blessed them. 

THE First Step.—There is no step so 
long as the first step in any direction, 
especially a wrong one. Having once 
taken it, you are very likely to go far- 
ther. One who steals a penny will re- 
member it when he thinks of stealing a 
sovereign. If he steals the sovereign 
first, when he is tempted by thousands 
he will remember he is already a thief. 
A perfectly innocent person dreads the 
soil of any sin upon his soul, but. af- 
ter the slightest smirch he cannot say, 
‘‘T am clean.’’ The vulgar proverb, 
‘‘One might as well be hung for a sheep 
as for a lamb,’’ means a great deal. 
Often the lamb was stolen years before, 
and now why not take the sheep? An 
idle word, half-oath, half-exclamation, 
leads the boy to swearing. Once having 
sworn, he will swear again. The first 
step may not be much in itself, but in | 
its relation to our lives it is a giant’s 
stride. It is well to remember it. 





WomeEN’s INFLUENCE. — The more 
one has to do with women, the more 
one learns to love them; and the more 
one loves them, the more one is loved 
again—for every true love finds its 
response, and the highest love is the 
highest wisdom. 





A GooD name is best won by good 
deeds. There is no surer way of being 
well thought of as by deserving well. 
‘You have a little world around you,”’ 
wrote Daniel Webster to an early 
friend ; ‘‘fill it with good deeds, and 
you will fill it with your own glory.”’ 
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THE SUNDAY 
The Meadows. 


AW Zee LL go to the meadows, where 
primroses grow, 
And buttercups, looking as 
yellow as gold ; 
rer daisies and cowslips, beginning to 
blow ; 

For it is a most beautiful sight to be- 

_ hold. 





The little bee humming about them is 
seen, 
The butterfly merrily dances along ; 
The grasshopper chirps in the hedges so 
green, 
And the linnet is singing his liveliest 
song. 


The birds and the insects are happy 
and gay, 
The beasts of the field they are glad 
and rejoice, 
And we will be thankful to God every 
day, 
And praise his great name in a loftier 
voice. 


He made the green meadows, He planted 
the flowers, 
He sent his bright sun in the heavens 
to blaze ; 
He created these wonderful bodies of 
ours, 
And as long as we live we will sing of 
his praise. 





THE sternest heartsare melted by the 
gentleness of woman ; and in no capac- 
ity can she more effectually develop this 
delightful power than in that of a wife. 
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By her persuasive manners she solicits 
and commands obedience ; and it should 
be her highest aim not to impair this 
power. To enable her to do this, it is 
necessary that she should know how to 
govern her temper; and this she must 
mainly effect by striving early to adapt 
herself to the exigencies incidental to 
her altered position. 

FRIENDSHIP is a vase which, when 
flawed by heat, violence, or accident, 
may as well be broken at once; it can 
never be trusted after. The more 
graceful and ornamental it was, the 
more clearly do we discern the hope- 
lessness of restoring it to its former 
state. Coarse stones, if they are frac- . 
tured, may be cemented again; pre- 
cious ones, never. 

YouNG men are as apt to think them- 
selves wise enough as drunken men are 
to think themselves sober enough. 
They look upon spirit to be a much 
better thing than experience, which 
they call coldness. They are but half 
mistaken; for, though spirit without 
experience is dangerous, experience 
without spirit is languid and ineffect- 
ive. 

A BIRD upon the wing may carry a 
seed that shall add a new species to the 
vegetable family of a continent ; and 
just so a word, a thought from a living 
soul, may have results immeasurable, 
eternal. 





A CHINESE maxim says that the pleas- 
ure of doing good is the only one that 
never wears out. 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Last Supper. 


S\N the first day of the feast of 
unleavened bread, the disci- 
ples came to Jesus, who was 
at Bethany, and asked him 
where they should prepare a place for 
him to eat the passover. 

He said unto two of his disciples, ‘‘ Go 
ye into the city, and there shall meet 
you a man bearing a pitcher of water: 
follow him. And wheresoever he shall 
go in, say ye to the good-man of the 
house, ‘Thy Master saith, Where is the 
guest-chamber, where I shall eat the 
passover with my disciples?’ And he 
will show you a large upper room fur- 
nished and prepared: that make ready 
for us.”’ 

The disciples went into the city of 
Jerusalem, and found everything as Je- 





sus had told them, and in the evening | 


he sat down to supper with the twelve. 

While they were seated, and before 
the commencement of the repast, Jesus 
perceived that the apostles were discuss- 
ing among themselves which of them 
should be greatest in his approaching 
kingdom. 

Upon this he arose, and laying aside 
his outer garment, as servants did when 
rendering the same service, he took 
water and a towel, and proceeded to 
wash the disciples’ feet. By this act he 
hoped to impress on their minds, in a 
manner not to be forgotten, a lesson and 
example of that lowliness of mind which 
had distinguished his own career, and 
should characterize theirs. 

Jesus then instituted the new festival, 
to be held in remembrance of him, in 
which the broken bread was to repre- 
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sent his body, given to death and the 
grave for them ; and the wine, his blood, 
‘‘shed for many, for the remission of 
sins.”’ 





THE Bretrer Epvucation.—You can 
train the eye to see all the bright places 
of your life, and so slip cver the hard 
ones with surprising ease. You can 
also train the eye to rest on the gloomy 
spots, in utter forgetfulness of all that 
is bright and beautiful. The former is 
the better education. 





THE BrEst Wispom.—To act with 
common sense, according to the moment, 
is the best wisdom I know; and the 
best philosophy, to do one’s duties, take 
the world as it comes, submit respect- 
fully to one’s lot, bless the goodness 
that has given us so much happiness 
with it, whatever it is, and despise affec- 
tation. 


— ewe 


Loox aT THE SuNNY Sr1pE.—We do 
not please God more by eating bitter 
aloes than by eating honey. A cloudy, 
foggy, rainy day is not more heavenly 
than a day of sunshine. A funeral 
march is not so much like the music of 
angels as the song of birds on a May 
morning. : 





MetHuop.—Observe a method in the 
distribution of your time. Every hour 
will then know its proper employment, 
and no time will be lost. Idleness will 
be shut out at every avenue, and with 
her that numerous body of vices that 
make up her train. 
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THE SUNDAY 


Flower Gatherer. 


UR artist has drawn a picture 
which makes us long to be out 
in the quiet country lanes 
gathering flowers, those beau- 

tiful messengers by which our Father in 

heaven tells us of his love. How thick- 





ly they are scattered everywhere ! — 


Would it matter very much, do you 
think, if here and there a few were im- 
perfect? Perhaps you think it would 
not; but that would not be God’s idea 
of creation. The tiniest petal or slen- 
derest stamen of the buttercup is created 
as perfect, and finished off as exquisite- 
ly, as the strongest branch of the oak 
tree. Every page of nature’s beautiful 
picture-book teaches more plainly than 
words, that ‘‘whatever is worth doing, 
is worth doing well.”’ 

Dear children, in God’s written Book 
he asks us to be-followers of him who 
thinks nothing too small to be done per- 
fectly. Let us try to be so in the little 
things that make up our daily life. 





THE tie that connects man with his 
Creator and holds him to His throne is 
religion. If that tie is sundered or bro- 
ken, he floats away a worthless atom in 
the universe, its proper attractions all 
gone, its destiny thwarted, and its whole 
future nothing but darkness, desolation, 
and death. 





GIRLS BEWARE.—Too great familiar- 
ity and too evident pleasure in the 
society of young men are errors into 
which no delicate and pure-minded girl 
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should fall, if they desire to retain the 
respect of the opposite sex. 

Krnp words are the bright flowers of 
earthly existence ; use them, and especi- 
ally around the fireside circle. They 
are jewels beyond price, and powerful 
to heal the wounded heart and make 
the weighed down spirit glad. 

BE consistent in the avowal of princi- 
ples. Do not deny to-day that which 
you asserted yesterday ; if you do, you 
will stultify yourself, and your opinions 
will soon be found to have no weight. 
You may fancy that you gain favor by 
subserviency ; but, so far from gaining 
favor, you lose respect. 

A HUMAN soul without education is. 
like marble in the quarry, which shows. 
none of its inherent beauties till the skill 
of the polisher fetches out the colors, 
makes the surface shine, and discovers. 
every ornamental cloud, spot and vein 
that runs through the body of it. 





How To TREAT ON®F’s FRIENDS.— 
Don’t flatter yourself that friendship 
authorizes you to say disagreeable 
things to your intimates. On the con- 
trary, the nearer you come into relation 
with a person, the more necessary do 
tact and courtesy become. 





LitTLE By LitrLte.—All great things. 
are done little by little. Atoms make 
worlds. The greatest fortunes consist. 
of farthings. Life is made up of mo- 
ments. 





VIRTUE and happiness are near kin.. 
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THE SUNDAY CHATTERBOX. 


Flowery Teach Lessons. 


IOME, my love, and do not 
y spurn 

From a little flower to learn— 
See the lily on the bed, 
Hanging down its modest head, 

While it scarcely can be seen, 

Folded in its leaf of green. 





Yet we love the lily well 

For its sweet and pleasant smell, 
And would rather call it ours 
Than a many gayer flowers. 
Pretty lilies seem to be 
Emblems of humility. 


Come, my love, and do not spurn 
From a little flower to learn— 
Let your temper be as sweet — 

As the lily at your feet : 

Be as gentle, be as mild ; 

Be a modest, simple child. 





No man can be a good man—that is, 
a Christian man—without a great deal 
of self-denial ; not however because re- 
ligion requires more self-denial than 
worldliness does, but because universal 
human life requires self-denial. Every 
step of education is a step of self-de- 
nial. 





‘‘ THERE is nothing,’’ says Plato, ‘‘so 
delightful as the hearing and speaking 
of truth.’’ For this reason there is no 
conversation so agreeable as that of the 
man of integrity, who hears without 
any intention to betray, and speaks 
without any intention to deceive. 


Ir you want to spoil all that God 
gives you, if you want to be miserable 
yourself and a maker of misery to 
others, the way is easy enough. Only 
be selfish, and it is done at once. 


———_-_- 9 ———— 


No language can express the power 
and beauty and heroism and majesty of 
a mother’s love. It shrinks not where 
men cower, and grows stronger where 
men faint, and over the wastes of world- 
ly fortune sends the radiance of its 
quenchless fidelity like a star in heaven. 





HAveE the courage to show your re- 


‘spect for honesty in whatever guise it 


appears, and your contempt for dis- 
honesty and duplicity by whomsoever » 
exhibited. 





How can we measure the sins of 
others except by our own? We know 
their virtues better than we do their 
vices, and their own vices better than 
our virtues. This should teach us to 
obey the injunction to esteem others 
better than ourselves. 





THE greatest man is he who troubles 
himself the least about the verdict that 
may be passed upon him by his con- 
temporaries or posterity, but who finds 
in doing good, honest work to the best 
of his ability under existing conditions 
its own ‘‘ exceeding great reward.’’ 





Men’s lives should be like day—more 
beautiful in the evening; or like sum- 
mer—aglow with promise; and like 
autumn —rich with golden sheaves, 
where good deeds have ripened in the 
field. 
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THE .SUNDAY 


Jesus Praying in the Garden, 


N the moonlit evening, after 
the supper, Jesus left the city, 
with Peter, James, and John. 
The rest of the disciples 

dreamed not of the agony of soul which 
Jesus endured, nor of the terrible tra- 
gedy so soon to be enacted. 

The future, which was hidden from 
their eyes, was terribly clear to him, 
whose hour was at hand. His human 
nature shrank from the fearful ordeal. 
He had been accustomed to spend his 
nights at Bethany, in the house of Mary 
and Martha, but on this occasion he 
went no further from Jerusalem than 
the Mount of Olives. 

At the base of the mount was an olive 
garden, called Gethsemane, and when 
they reached this place, Jesus said to 
his disciples, ‘‘Sit ye here, while I go 
and pray yonder. My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death; tarry 
ye here and watch with me.’’ 

Then Jesus withdrew into the soli- 
tude, and poured out his supplications 
to the Father on high : 

‘OQ my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me ; nevertheless not 
as I will, but as thou wilt.’’ 

Three times Jesus repeated this 
prayer, while the disciples, who had 
promised to be most vigilant, slept on, 
unconscious of his need of human sym- 
pathy. 

No human heart can ever know the 
depth of loneliness and agony that 
Christ endured in the garden of Geth- 
semane. 

At length an angel from heaven ap- 


% 
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peared to comfort him, and he arose, 
firm and calm, to meet his doom. 





ABOVE all earthly gifts a good mother 
stands pre-eminent; she is worth her 
weight in gold—more than an army of 
acquaintances. Those who have played 
round the same door-step, basked in the 
same mother’s smile, in whose veins the 
same blood flows, are bound by a sacred 
tie that can never be broken. 7 





A FRIEND, who loveth at all times, 
through evil and through good report; 
through sorrow unto joy; through sin 
and suffering unto repentance, is more 
beautiful than the stars in the firma- 
ment above; more to be desired than 
all the wealth of Golconda. 





THE true spirit of religion cheers as 
well as composes the soul; it banishes 
indeed all levity of behavior, all vicious 
and dissolute mirth, but in exchange 
fills the mind with a perpetual serenity, 
uninterrupted cheerfulness, and an 
habitual inclination to please others as 
well as to be pleased in itself. 





Don’t Lose A MinuTE.—Keep busy. 
The man who has nothing to do is the 
most miserable of beings. If you have 
no regular work, do odd jobs as farmers 
do when it rains too hard to work in 
the field. In occupation we forget our 
troubles, and get a respite from sorrow. 





A CHEERFUL temper is like a grain of 
musk ; it imparts its fragrance to every- 
thing that comes in contact with it, yet 
it always remains the same. 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Crown of "Thorns. 


N the morning Jesus was 
brought before the Sanhedrim, 
whose members had deter- 
mined beforehand to condemn 

him to death. The law, however, re- 
quired the testimony of two or three 
witnesses to convict an accused person : 
and although many came forward to 
testify against Jesus, no two agreed in 
their statements. 

Jesus said nothing in his own de- 
fence. ‘‘He was a lamb dumb before 
the shearers, and he opened not his 
mouth.’’ 

Indignant at this silence, and the 
want of evidence to convict Jesus, the 
high-priest arose and said, ‘‘I adjure 
thee, by the living God, that thou tell 
me whether thou be Christ the Son of 
God.”’ 3 

Jesus answered, ‘‘Thou hast said.’’ 
On hearing this there was a great out- 
cry among the people. He was guilty 
of blasphemy, and worthy of death! 

Condemned by the Sanhedrim, Jesus 
was taken before Pilate, the Roman 
governor, who should decide upon the 
form of punishment to be administered. 
It was customary to release a prisoner 
during the passover, the choice being 
left to the people. Pilate could find no 
fault with Jesus, and was willing to re- 
lease him. But the people demanded 
the release of Barabbas, a robber and 
murderer. They clamored for the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, and the voices of them 
and the chief priests prevailed. 

Then the soldiers of the governor took 
Jesus into the common hall, and treated 
him with great indignity. They stripped 





CHATTERBOX. 


him, and put on him a scarlet robe, and 
when they had platted a crown of thorns 
they put it upon his head, and a reed 
in his right hand. Then they bowed 
the knee before him, and mocked him, 
saying, ‘‘Hail, King of the Jews!’’ 
And they spit upon him, and took the 
reed and smote him on the head. 





Her that injures another injures him- 
self more—not in his outward estate, it 
may be, but in his inward manhood. 
He who by carelessness, by heedless- 
ness, or by hopefulness, defrauds an- 
other by borrowing what he cannot pay, 
defrauds himself even more than he 
does that other. He may not diminish 
his own material possessions as he does 
those of his neighbor, but he dimin- 
ishes the moral elements that are in 
him, and reduces that stock by which 
he is to enjoy old age in this life and 
Heaven in the life to come. 





CHINESE Maxims.— Let everyone 
sweep the show from his own door, and 
not busy himself about the frost on his 
neighbor’s tiles. Great wealth comes 
by destiny ; moderate wealth by indus- 
try. The ripest fruit will not fall into 
your mouth. The pleasure of doing 
good is the only one that does not wear 
out. 





AN abundance of peace shall be mul- 
tiplied unto him who is in his secret 
heart steadfastly resolved not to suffer 
from imaginary ills. 


——_—_ 





DrcEPTION.—The first time a man de- 
ceives you, the fault is his; if he de- 
ceives you the second time, the fault is 
your own. 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


Music by T. CRAMPTON. 
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Oh! a hap-py New Yearto all  ourfriends,To all our friendsso dear, To 





2. 3. 
The Old Year has departed, - Then give the New Year welcome, 
With all its care and fear ; Companions shout amain, 
With rosy smiles to greet us, For Golden Childhood’s beauty 


Behold the New appear.—Cuo. Each year doth joys enchain.—Cuo, 
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“Suffer the Children to Come unto Me.” 


Music by T. CRAMPTON, 


With expression and besiege 





He smiled as_ He stretch’d out His arms in glad wel-come, While lit - tle ones has-tened to 
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| “Suf-fer the chil-dren to come un- to Me, Suf - fer the chil- dren to 





2. 3. 
He loved them e’en then, though His heart had { And when their young feet touch the waters of 
much sadness : Jordan ; 
He loveth them still in their jubilant glee ; Oh then may the children be dear unto Thee: 
And from heaven still does utter these sweet | Take their hands, lift them up to the throne of 
words of welcome, Thy glory, 


“Oh, suffer the children to come unto Me.” Saying, “Suffer the children to come unto Me.” 





THE SUNDAY 


The Burial of Christ. 


ESUS did not find an unhonored 
grave. Joseph of Arimathea, 
although a member of the 
Sanhedrim, had the courage 

to declare boldly his attachment to 
Christ. As it was nearly sunset when 
he received permission from Pilate to 
remove the body, he was obliged to use 
great haste in order to conform to the 
Jewish laws. 

With zeal and tenderness he per- 
formed the sacred rite, wrapping the 
precious body in-a clean linen cloth, 
and embalming it with costly spices. 
These spices were brought by Nicode- 
mus, who had once come to Jesus by 
night, and received the memorable in- 
struction about the new birth. 

Not far from Calvary was anew tomb, 
cut in the rock, in which no other body 
had ever been placed. .It belonged to 
Joseph of Arimathea, and to this sepul- 
cher was the Lord’s body borne by his 
weeping followers. 

Everything in nature conspired to 
add solemnity to the scene. The sun 
was low in the horizon. A deep and 
_ mysterious silence pervaded the place 
so recently the theater of a strange and 
thrilling spectacle. The dark mantle 
of night was folded reverently over 
Calvary, which still bore witness of the 
dreadful tragedy enacted there. 

Those who had crucified the Re- 
deemer went to their homes smiting 
their breasts, and fearing the vengeance 


of God. All the prophecies concerning ° 


Christ were fulfilled in him, who had 
‘been mocked and spit upon, and treated 
with cruel contempt and savage scorn. 


CHATTERBOX. 


The great stone closed the door of 
the sepulcher. The seal of the Roman 
authority was stamped upon it. Sol- 
diers were set to guard it, lest friends 
should steal the body away and say 
that the Christ had risen. It seemed as 
if all the powers of evil had conspired 
to defeat the hopes of the coming king- 


dom, and to enshroud the mission of 


the Son of God in the blackness of dark- 
ness. 





Rieut habit is like the channel which 
dictates the course in which the river 
shall flow, and which grows deeper and 
deeper with each year. Right habit is 
like the thread on which we string pre- 
cious pearls. The thread is perhaps of 
no great value, but, if it be broken, the 
pearls are lost. 





HAPPINEss is like manna; it is to be 
gathered in grains, and enjoyed every 
day. It will not “keep; it cannot be 
accumulated ; nor have we to go out of 
ourselves or into remote places to gather 
it, since it has rained down from heaven 
at our very doors, or rather within 
them. 





THe New Love.—lIt is a delightful 
sensation which a new passion begins to 
stir up within us, when the old one is 
not yet entirely departed. Thus at sun- 
set, we take pleasure in seeing the moon 
rise on the opposite side of the heavens, 
and rejoice in the double splendor of 
both luminaries. 





WISDOM AND Brauty.—Wisdom is 
the abstract of the past, while beauty 
is the promise of the future. 
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THE SUNDAY 


The Ascension. 


The 
sealed stone and the guard of 
Roman soldiers were all in 
Before sunrise on the morning 





vain. 
of the First Day of the Week the faith- 
ful Mary came to the sepulcher, and 
found it empty. Alarmed, and believ- 
ing the body had been stolen, she was 
presently comforted by seeing the risen 
Lord himself, and hearing her own 


name spoken by him. Eagerly and 
gladly she told the others the good 
news of his resurrection. Their sorrow 
was now exchanged for rejoicing. The 
cross was no longer an emblem of dis- 
grace, but a sign of triumph. The ene- 
mies of Jesus were put to shame, and 
the Redeemer, victorious over death, 
again walked among his chosen follow- 
ers. 

For forty days he remained on the 
earth, sometimes withdrawing himself 
from even his most intimate disciples ; 
then appearing now to a few, again to 
many. Of the words of comfort and 
the assurances of love with which he 
cheered his followers, we have but little 
record. 

At last he appears to his apostles in 
Jerusalem. He reminds them of the 
prophecies concerning him, and of his 
sufferings, his death, and his resurrec- 
tion. He gives them his final charge, 
‘Go ye into all the world, and Pavan 
the gospel unto every creature.’’ He 
assures them of his presence and his 
power, and promises to be with them 
forever. 


The hour of parting has come. He 


% 
CHATTERBOX. 


has led his apostles out as far as Beth- 
any. His benediction is upon them. 
While he utters its closing words he 
ascends toheaven. They gaze earnestly 
after him as a cloud receives him out 
of their sight. 

And they worshiped him, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem with great joy. 


—— 





SILENT SUFFERING.—These things are 
often unknown to the world; for there 
is much pain that is quite noiseless, and 
vibrations that make human agonies as 
mere whispers in the roar of hurrying 
existence. There are glances of hatred 
that stab and raise no cry of murder ; 
robberies that leave man and woman for 
ever beggared of peace and joy, yet 
kept secret by the sufferer. 





A VACANT mind takes all the meaning 
out of the fairest face. A sensual dis- 
position deforms the handsomest feat- 
ures. A cold, selfish heart shrivels the 
best looks. A mean, groveling spirit 
takes all the dignity out of the figure, 
and all the character out of the coun- 
tenance. <A cherished hatred trans- 
forms the most beautiful lineaments 
into an image of ugliness. 





We esteem in the world those who 
do not merit our esteem, and neglect 
persons of true worth; but the world 
is like the ocean—the pearl is in its 
depths, the sea-weed swims. 


—_—_—-_—_ 6 ——— 
INDEPENDENCE.—TI'0 be really and 


truly independent is to support our- 
selves by our own exertions. 
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